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HE short debate in Parliament on Wednesday, 

on the question of hypothetical negotiations 
with the Bolshevik Government, revealed 

the heights of honest moral indignation to which 
the House can rise when “ bloodthirsty ruffians ”’ 
are concerned. But it revealed little else. There was 
no attempt to examine the concrete facts of the Russian 
situation or to propose any definite policy of action. 
Speaker after speaker was content merely to re- 
affirm, on behalf of all honourable Englishmen, his 
undying determination ‘“ never,” as Mr. Sexton put it, 
“to be a party to negotiations with men whose record 
was red with blood.”” The egregious White Paper on 
Bolshevik atrocities dominated the whole situation— 
and thus presumably served the purpose for which it 
was published. The Foreign Office, by selecting from 
amongst its reports another set of precisely equal 
authority and parallel origin, could easily have pro- 
duced an entirely different impression of conditions 
in Russia. That is how the Censorship and the restric- 
tions on travel deliver us into the hands of the officials. 
As for the set of documents which the official concerned 
has selected for publication in this case, Colonel Wedg- 
wood described them as “‘ anonymous tittle-tattle,”’ 
and of the bulk of them it is a perfectly accurate descrip- 
tion. But the farce of the discussion only reached its 
height when the Home Secretary announced his solemn 
conviction that all the stories to the effect that Lenin 
was ready to negotiate were manufactured and put 
about by the Germans. Assuming, as we do, that this 
was a perfectly honest expression of opinion, it throws 
a remarkable light on the way in which the War Cabinet 
functions in the Prime Minister’s absence. A leading 
Minister is apparently allowed to speak on behalf of 
the Government in the House of Commons without hav- 


ing been previously provided with even the elementary 
facts of the subject he has to deal with. 
* * * 


We do not intend to sneer at the attitude of the 
House. It is perfectly true that Englishmen do not, 
care to negotiate with men whose hands are red with 
blood, and it is a sentiment to be proud of and not 
ashamed. But when it is applied to the determination 
of national policy, there are two things which it is very 
necessary to remember about it. First, that whilst 
educated Russians, as a whole, do not share this senti- 
ment in anything like the same degree as ourselves, 
they are very much alive to its strength in England 
and to the possibilities of exploitation which it offers 
possibilities which are greatly enhanced by the circum- 
stance that they incline to treat truth in relation to 
concrete facts not as the master but as the servant 
of policy. Second, that a phrase like “* hands red with 
blood ”’ cuts all ways in Russia in circumstances like 
the present. Has Mr. Sexton, we wonder, ever enquired 
which of the two, during the past twelve months, has 
killed more men and women in cold blood on the sole 
ground of their political or economic opinions—Lenin, 
with whom we cannot negotiate, or Denikin, to whom we 
are giving all the moral and material support we can ? 
The leaders of the counter-revolution do not execute the 
well-to-do, and the relatives and friends of their victims 
do not get into communication with British Ministers 
or Members of Parliament. But to suppose that they 
have more respect than—or even anything like as much 
respect as—the Bolsheviks for human life as such is a 
delusion which no one who knows anything at all 
of Russia would entertain for a moment. 

* * . 

It has been stated this week that the dangerous 
situation created at Murmansk by the disaffection of 
the Finnish Legion which has been serving under the 
Allied command has now been satisfactorily dealt 
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with. We fear that the settlement can only be tem- 
porary. After the victory of General Mannerheim and 
the Germans in Finland almost a year ago a number of 
Finnish Socialists escaped across the frontier. Some 
under Sirola went into Russia and joined the Bolsheviks, 
others under Tokoi went to Murmansk, and offered their 
services to the Allies for the purpose of resisting the 
aims of the German-Finnish alliance. The latter body, 
the Finnish Legion, thus became involved in operations 
against the Russian Bolsheviks, who denounced them 
as traitors, and declared their intention of treating 
them as such. The Finnish Government, on the other 
hand, in spite of strong representations, has steadily 
refused to grant them an amnesty or to allow them 
to re-enter Finland on any terms save those of un- 
conditional surrender, which would imply the execution 
of the leaders and the severe punishment of the rank 
and file. The unfortunate Legion having thus nowhere 
to go has naturally attempted to come to terms with the 
Russian Bolsheviks who are at least not so implacable 
as the “‘ White’ Finns. That is the situation underlying 
the recently-revealed “‘ plot.”” And unless the Allies 
can find some alternative refuge for their outlawed 
auxiliaries we shall presumably hear a good deal more 
of such plots. 
* * * 
The march of Bolshevism across Europe progresses. 
The week has added Bavaria to the list of States which 
are, nominally at least, under “ the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”” There are threats, too, from Poland and 
even Belgium that Bolshevism will triumph there over 
law and order unless all the demands of the existing 
Governments are instantly conceded by the Peace 
Conference. M. Paderewski appears to place his claims 
so high as to raise a new and serious dilemma for the 
Allied leaders. The Poles, he declares, are capable 
of resisting anarchistic propaganda, but only on one 
condition. They must have Dantzig and large parts 
of White Russia, and on the south a common frontier 
with Rumania! Deny them the fulfilment of these 
magnificently conceived ambitions, and in their chagrin 
they will instantly go Bolshevik. Faced by such 
demands the Council of Ten will have seriously to 
consider whether from the point of view of the future 
peace of Europe it is better to have a Bolshevik Poland 
on a small scale, or an Imperialist Poland ruling millions 
of aliens whom she has not the right, nor the power, 
nor the experience to govern against their will. 
* ok co 
The publication of Sir Douglas Haig’s final dispatch 
on a Friday morning was nicely, though we suppose 
inadvertently, timed to render full comment upon it 
impossible in a journal like ours. The Field-Marshal’s 
reflections on the West Front war and the military 
morals to be drawn from it are obviously of the highest 
interest, representing, as they may be taken to do, 
not only the considered judgment of the successful 
commander, but to some extent the collective wisdom 
of the British G.H.Q. Nothing quite similar has yet 
appeared either in Allied or in enemy countries. The 
general drift of Sir Douglas Haig’s verdict is rather to 
reassert the underlying unity of character between 
this war and the other wars of history. On the surface 
most of its features are novel—the size of the armies, 
the length of the battles, the weight of the artillery 
fire, and, of course, the whole apparatus of aeroplanes, 
tanks, poison-gas, wireless telegraphy, and barbed wire 
defences. But if you take a long enough view, you will 
see, says Sir Douglas Haig, how little these have changed 
the fundamentals, as taught in the text-books. If, 
for instance, you consider the war in the West from the 
beginning of the Battle of the Somme to the date of 
the Armistice as a single battle, you will be struck with 
the parallelism between it and any typical battle of 
history—say, with the Battle of Waterloo; with the 
launching of Napoleon’s last reserves, which then lasted 





ten minutes, corresponding to the great German sortie 
of 1918, which lasted four months. Consequently, he 
says, our pre-war Staff College training was on the whole 
approved by experience. 

* 7 * 


Our unpreparedness at the beginning “for a war of 
such magnitude’’ brought it about that we took 
2} years before we developed our maximum fighting- 
strength in infantry, while it was not till 1918 that we 
could “conduct artillery operations independently 
of any limiting consideration other than that of trans- 
port.” As we were incurring losses throughout the 
period of our growth, it follows that the Germans, 
who at all times wielded the full resources of their 
Empire, had at no time to meet the full resources of 
ours. Still more important, they never had to meet 
simultaneously the full resources of France and Great 
Britain ; and the disparity between the total German 
and Allied casualties on the West Front results mainly 
from the weight of loss inflicted on the French Army 
in the early years, before the British Army could join 
it in strength. Allowing for this, Sir Douglas argues 
strongly against the notion that British casualties were 
excessive. From the beginning of the Somme battle 
to the date of the Armistice we suffered 2,140,000 
casualties in the West, and he calculates that we 
inflicted over 24 millions. He defends his policy of 
‘* attacking whenever possible ’’—particularly the offen- 
sives of 1917, of which the eventual rapid collapse of 
Germany’s military power was, in his view, “ the 
logical outcome.” Incidentally he tells us that the 
German offensive of 1918 (though only two of its blows 
fell on the British Army) cost us more casualties than 
the whole of our own astonishing series of offensive 
battles from August 8th to the end. Certainly this 
concluding year provides a striking text for the out-and- 
out: advocates of the offensive ; but perhaps we should 
allow some discount for the circumstance, that after 
34 years of trench warfare so many of the temporarily 
current devices of defensive tactics had been found out 


and overcome. 
* * * 

It was plain from the speeches in the Viceroy’s 
Council, when the anti-sedition Bills were passed, 
that the Government of India was expecting trouble ; 
but it was trouble in the form of a widespread passive 
resistance movement rather than of a sharp outbreak. 
There are several things in connection with the Delhi 
riots which emphasize their grave symptomatic char- 
acter. They were entirely anti-European, not in any 
way concerned with Indian racial or religious squabbles, 
and the casualties were certainly serious. European 
carriages and motor-cars were held up in the main 
streets, and their occupants compelled to get out and 
walk. It is many years since an incident of this kind 
was reported from India, and we must take it as indica- 
tive of the hostility towards the ruling race which has 
been unhappily stimulated during war-time. The 
anxiety of Indian Mohammedans over impending events 
in the Moslem world is a factor of importance, since it 
encourages the Mohammedan leaders to make common 
cause against the Government with the more extreme 
section of the Hindu home-rule party—as the resigna- 
tion from the Viceroy’s Council of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, a 
leader of the Bombay Mohammedans, is sufficient to show. 
The continued absence in Paris of the Secretary of State 
for India is to be deplored. Doubtless Mr. Montagu is 
valuable in matters of international finance, but obvi- 
ously he is not, in those matters, irreplaceable. In the 
India Office, on the other hand, he is, for all important 
purposes, at this moment. In Paris he cannot be 
giving attention to the reform scheme, and, apart from 
that large question of policy, he is neglecting the urgent 
business of correcting, or co-operating with, the Indian 


Executive at a critical time, 
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Though we are still without any but fragmentary 
reports of the results of the elections for the County and 
Urban District Councils and the Boards of Guardians 
which have been held all over England and Wales, 
it is plain that the outstanding feature is the very great 
success of the candidates describing themselves as 
belonging to the Labour Party. The London Boards of 
Guardians, which since the last election in 1913 have 
only had about a dozen Labour members out of some 
450, have now more than ten times that number, and 
these members command a majority on three of the 
Boards. Labour, which had in March won seats on 
nearly all the County Councils—almost sweeping the 
board in Durham and Monmouthshire—has now achieved 
a sporadic series of successes in Urban District Councils 
(which are municipalities in all but name) from North- 
umberland to Cornwall, sometimes electing three- 
quarters or even all of the members, and often obtaining 
a majority. A like achievement, in a lesser degree, has 
been made in the Board of Guardian elections. The 
total number of Labour members on all these local 
bodies must now exceed a couple of thousand. It is 
noteworthy that these local fights have been, nearly 
always, spontaneous and locally conducted. The 
Labour Party, in its national organisation, has taken 
practically no action; and the local Labour Parties 
have moved only sporadically and imperfectly. The 
result is accordingly patchy. A constituency in which 
Labour has conquered nearly all the seats will be sand- 
wiched between others in which the retiring Councillors 
or Guardians have been allowed unopposed returns. 
What the results indicate is that wherever the people 
got any chance of giving a decision, their voice was 
emphatically for the ‘‘ New Social Order” that Labour 
proclaimed. The fact has been noticed in Whitehall. 

ae * * 


A Labour correspondent writes:—The National 
Conference last week on the League of Nations, sum- 
moned by the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party and the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress—although numerously attended-—was a 
dull affair, because it lacked a definite purpose. But it is 
significant that the whole meeting warmed up when Mr. 
Smillie, on behalf of the Miners’ Federation, moved a 
definite resolution on intervention in Russia, the Military 
Service Bill, the delays of Paris, the continuance of the 
blockade, &c.. There is no doubt that Mr. Smillie was ex- 
pressing a very widespread feeling throughout the 
country, which the two Executives have taken steps 
to bring effectively before the Prime Minister. But the 
important fact is that the subjects were dealt with at 
all. Organised Labour is feeling deeply on these subjects, 
and is taking action to make it clear that it has no 
intention of confining its political influence to the 
narrow issues of work and wages to which it is some- 
times sought to limit its policy. The Labour Party, in 
particular, refuses to admit that any public issue is 
outside its scope ; and that its claim to influence Govern- 
ment action is to be any more restricted than that of any 
other political party. The tide of change is running fast. 
Whatever Lord Hugh Cecil may say, the very idea of a 
“governing class’’ will have to be given up. 

* “ * 


The Housing Bill passed its second reading this 
week without a division and, so to speak, with acclama- 
tion. The debate was, on the whole, commendably 
free from the frothy sentimentality which is generally 
let loose on this subject when Honourable Members 
are not anxious for anything to be done. Everybody 


does now expect that something will be done, and 
there was a good deal of useful questioning and criti- 
cism on certain practical points. The initial difficulty 
is, of course, the shortage of building materials and 
of labour. Major Astor, the Government spokesman, 
thinks that the latter is the more serious of the two. 


But in any case, there is clearly need for drastic and 
immediate steps to increase the supply of both. We 
are glad to see that so influential a body as the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council is pressing this 
matter on the Government. The Council urges that 
the production of building materials should be: so 
increased as to make it possible to have 100,000 houses 
built before next February, and 200,000 per year in 
succeeding years. And to this end it is suggested 
that the Ministry of Supply should take charge of the 
brickfields of the country, as well as encourage local 
authorities to set up plants for brick-making and stone- 
quarrying. As regards labour, a great deal of the 
difficulty can be overcome, as the Government well 
knows, by speeding up the demobilisation of men 
necessary in the earlier stages—bricklayers, quarrymen, 
excavators, and so on. Presently, too, a greater all- 
round supply of labour for building work will be wanted. 
In this, the National Housing Council looks to “ the 
Parliament for the Building Trade ’’ to help, by raising 
the status and prosperity of operatives in the industry. 
* * a 

There is some anxiety, both in Parliament and in 
the country, on another point—the expenditure of the 
public moneys. It may be true, as Major Astor said, 
that money spent on housing is an “ insurance against 
Bolshevism and revolution.’ But a good deal will 
depend on how it is spent. A few tears have been 
shed over the lot of the speculative builder, though 
most people will agree with Mr. Bottomley that the 
best thing to be said about him is “ Peace to his 
memory !’’ and the nation will welcome the assurance 
that, if he comes in at all, it is to be only as a contractor. 
Even so, however, there will be need of vigilance, as 
there will be also in regard to the prices of building 
materials. Profiteering in bricks can, and must be, 
prevented by the Government. Among minor details 
we are glad to see that the National Housing Council 
is against the use of “ hutments,”’ except as a purely 
temporary measure, and that it opposes altogether their 
erection in rural areas; for, apart from the waste of 
money involved, real cottages, and not makeshift 
habitations, are wanted, if the standard of housing in 
rural England is to be raised. And we hope, too, that 
attention will be given to the Council's eminently 
common-sense proposal that all houses built with 
Government assistance shall contain accommodation 
for one ton of coal (in addition to tool house and other 
accommodation). 

ok * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—I spoke last week 
of the mingling of tragedy and comedy in Irish affairs. 
We are still taking “the mixture as before’’; but 
the bitter taste predominates. The exploits of the 
revolutionary party become continually more daring, 
until we seem to be dealing with some master criminal 
of the type of Arséne Lupin. The other day in County 
Limerick yet another Sinn Fein prisoner was released 
by a party of armed men; and in the struggle a police- 
man was killed, whilst another and the rescued man 
himself were wounded, the latter mortally. To-day 
it is reported that other policemen have been shot in 
Cork. In Dublin itself, a quantity of explosives was 
carried off from a railway station, presumably by Sinn 
Feiners, and,some days later, a motor-lorry from inside 
a barrack yard. The serious side of such incidents 
is obvious enough ; but in the last-mentioned there is 
a grim touch of humour also. For it appears that 
the Sinn Feiners in this case had disguised themselves 
in British uniforms and marched boldly in and drove 
boldly out of the barracks, no man saying them nay. 
Where will it all end? That the arms are intended 
to be used I make no doubt. Is there to be a further 
extension of intimidatory assassination or another 
(and bloodier) insurrection? I do not know; but I 
fear there are yet worse days in store for us. 
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A POLICY OF IGNORANCE 
AND PANIC 


E do not desire to use strong language or to 
say anything calculated wantonly to increase 
the embarrassments of those who are respon- 
sible for dealing with the extraordinarily 

difficult situation which Bolshevism has created through- 
out Eastern Europe. But the events of the past week 
make it impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
present policy of the British Government towards 
Russia is dictated by sheer ignorance and panic—the 
most dangerous combination of motives that can be 
conceived when great issues are at stake. There are 
serious grounds for fearing that we are on the eve of 
making a blunder graver by far than any that has 
been made during the war. 

The ignorance of the authorities as regards even 
some of the most elementary and fundamental factors 
in the internal situation in Russia is not in dispute. 
They admit it themselves. They have practically no 
reliable first-hand sources of information concerning 
the moral and material strength of the Bolsheviks, 
concerning the actual results of their administration, 
or concerning the attitude of the bulk of the Russian 
population towards foreign intervention, towards the 
enterprises of Koltchak and Denikin, or towards the 
Lenin Government itself. On all these vital questions 
there is a bewildering conflict of testimony which may 
well defeat even the most earnest seeker after truth. 
The Government cannot, indeed, be blamed if it reaches 
false conclusions on the evidence which is at present 
accessible to it. What it can and must be blamed for 
is having failed to take steps to secure fuller and better 
evidence. Its lack of knowledge is the direct and 
necessary result of the policy of the boycott. The 
same self-stultifying policy was followed with regard 
to Germany after the armistice. Allied journalists and 
others were forbidden by their own Governments to 
cross the frontier, and for many precious weeks dozens 
of the most highly-trained professional observers in 
Europe were kept hanging about in Holland and 
Switzerland and Denmark retailing second or third 
hand information for the benefit of the British and 
French publics when first-hand information might 
have been obtained and would—as is now plain 
enough—have been of inestimable value. Applied to 
Russia it is a policy for which there can be no adequate 
defence. There is no reason why a stream of com- 
petent English journalists, politicians or social students 
should not have visited Moscow during the past six 
months with the consent of the Bolshevik authorities. 
Such visits would have involved certain hardships, 
but practically no personal risks. The imprisonment 
and maltreatment suffered by Allied subjects in Russia 
last autumn resulted simply enough from the fact that 
the Allied colonies in both Petrograd and Moscow 
were invojved as a whole in propaganda and organisation 
aiming at the overthrow of the Government. Any 
fresh visitors from England would, of course, have 
had to give, and to observe, an undertaking not to 
indulge in activities of this sort ; but on that perfectly 
natural condition they would have been admitted and 
would have been as safe, if not as comfortable, in 
Bolshevist Russia as anywhere in Europe east of the 
Rhine. The American Government has recognised 
this and acted upon it, and has consequently throughout 
been better informed than our own Government, 
which has preferred to remain in ignorance rather 
than admit that Russia under a Bolshevist regime is a 
fit place for a British subject even to set foot in at his 
own risk. The policy of refusing to allow a committee 
of Allied Socialists to visit Russia would have been 
intelligible if some alternative body of investigators 


had been proposed. Failing that, it can only be regarded 
as a policy of the most short-sighted stupidity. 

The resulting state of ignorance is in itself bad enough, 
but when to that is added panic the situation becomes 
grave indeed. We are not referring to the newspaper 
panic about Archangel and a “second Kut,’ which 
appears to have been deliberately manufactured by the 
military authorities last week-end in order to justify a 
call for volunteers ; but the genuine panic which prevails 
in governing circles in London in regard to the danger 
of Bolshevism itself. Many otherwise cool and sane 
persons appear seriously to believe that Bolshevism is 
a doctrine which may easily sweep over Western Europe 
and destroy our civilisation. To entertain any such 
belief is, we are convinced, to pay Bolshevism a complli- 
ment which it has done nothing and never will do any- 
thing to deserve. Bolshevism is essentially a patho- 
logical phenomenon which is as inseparable from wide- 
spread hunger and desperation as typhus is from dirt. 
To assume that it can be born and flourish in conditions 
of normal social health is indeed a counsel of despair. 
It is important to observe that the whole question of 
policy really turns on this point. If it be true that 
Bolshevism possesses the intrinsic power under normal 
conditions of captivating the minds and the imaginations 
of the highlv-organised and educated working-classes of 
Germany, France, Scandinavia, Great Britain, and 
America, then it is useless to struggle against it, for it 
will win; and no army, whether of volunteers or of 
conscripts, will stem for long its victorious advance across 
Europe. Intervention may secure us a_ temporary 
reprieve and to that extent be justified—but at best 
it is a forlorn hope. If, however, on the other hand, 
Bolshevism is in fact a product of certain abnormal 
social conditions and can come into existence as an 
actual force only amongst people who are so hungry 
and so without hope that they have neither the will 
nor.the power to resist the utter destruction of their 
social order, then it is plain that the best, indeed the 
only, way to fight it is to remove the abnormal con- 
ditions out of which it arose, and on which it lives. As 
regards Germany, this is now generally recognised. 
Everybody accepts the policy of “ fighting Spartacism 
with food.”” But the very same people still refuse to see 
that the same weapon must, with proper safeguards, 
be employed against Russian Bolshevism. That they 
will see it and believe it eventually we do not doubt, 
but how many blunders may be made and how many 
thousands of lives thrown away in the meantime ! 

As things stand it seems that we are being committed 
more and more deeply to the policy of “* encirclement,”’ 
which might be better described as a policy of half- 
hearted intervention. Our present positions at Mur- 
mansk, Archangel and Odessa are to be maintained. 
Petrograd is to be occupied if the appeal for volunteers 
is sufficiently successful, whilst the military enterprises 
of Koltchak and Denikin, both of whom aim at arestora- 
tion of the monarchy, are to be supported with technical 
assistance and munitions of all sorts, including aeroplanes 
and tanks (Query : Poisonous gas and flame-throwers ?). 
Such a policy is only defensible on two assumptions : 
(1) That the re-establishment of a monarchy in Russia 
is desirable, and (2) that the forces of Koltchak and 
Denikin are capable of achieving their military purpose. 
We have no hesitation in denying both these wages 8 
tions, the first on principle, the second on grounds only 
slightly less secure. ‘To question the popularity of the 
Koltchak-Denikin movement requires no special or 
private sources of knowledge regarding Russian opinion. 
There are certain broad public facts which are available 
to everybody who takes the trouble to consider their 
significance. We are asked to believe that the Bolshevik 
Government is a universally hated tyranny, whose power 
rests on small detachments of Lettish and Chinese 
troops, that any interventionist or invader will be wel- 
comed with open arms, and that all Russia is awaiting 
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a “man” who will re-establish order and the rights 
of property. There is plenty of evidence to show that 
such ideas are the idlest of dreams founded on little 
more than the wish that they may come true. It is 
difficult to have patience with people who still talk as if 
Lenin's authority rested on his bodyguard of “ Letts and 
Chinese.” The Red Army in known to consist of about 
a million men—largely peasants. Is this army controlled 
by a few thousand Letts and Chinese ? Assuming that 
most of the individuals who compose it have joined 
chiefly for the sake of getting the Army food ration, why 
do they consent to fight ? Why are our forces at Arch- 
angel in serious danger? An army of a million men is 
a national army. Why does it not turn out the Bol- 
shevik Government? Why does it fight Denikin in 
the south, and force him to send an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam to the Allies for help? Why was the Ukraine 
overrun by the Bolshevists in a few weeks as soon as 
the German troops left it? Why have our efforts to 
attract Russian volunteers to Archangel failed so 
completely ? Why does the Times correspondent at 
Murmansk write (April 5th) of the growth of “‘ Bolshevist 
tendencies” on the very area which is occupied by the 
delivering forces of the Allies ? What more evidence do 
we need to show that the main strength of the dis- 
credited Bolshevist Government is derived from the 
nationalist and democratic sentiments aroused by 
foreign intervention on the one hand and the reactionary 
movements of Denikin and Koltchak on the other ? 
In brief, the policy of “‘ encirclement ” is a policy which, 
without offering any likely prospect of success, provides 
Bolshevism with the very conditions which are essential 
to its survival. It maintains hunger and want whilst 
enlisting on the side of the de facto Government all the 
nationalist and revolutionary sentiment of Russia. 

There is one thing that must be said in conclusion. 
It appears to be assumed that if the military authorities 
succeed in raising a volunteer army to serve in Russia 
they will be free to use it for any task (e.g., a fresh 
landing in the Petrograd area) which it is willing to 
undertake. Against this view no protest can be too 
emphatic. The British people are just as responsible 
for the policy of a voluntary as of a conscripted British 
army, and have just the same right to be consulted 
concerning the purposes for which it is used. If Mr. 
Churchill’s new Russian expeditionary force is to be 
employed for purposes for which a conscript army 
could not be employed, because British working-class 
opinion would not tolerate it, then British work- 
ing-class opinion will find means of asserting itself. 
The British Labour Movement has shown that it 
recognises in this connection its very grave responsi- 
bility. We are certain that in its efforts to prevent a 
reactionary and inevitably disastrous policy in Russia it 
will not confine itself to mere platonic resolutions. It 
is necessary to remember that owing to the peculiar 
conditions of the recent General Election we do not 
possess a House of Commons or a Government which 
can even plausibly pretend to represent the will of the 
British people. Such a Government has no moral right 
to involve us in a new war against Russia without any 
consultation of the electorate. 


WHAT WE HAVE TO LIVE ON 


N no subject, perhaps, is there greater uncer- 
tainty or more diversity of opinion than on 
the National Income. How much have we, 
as a community, to live on? What volume 

of commodities and services have we, as a nation, 
to share, to use, and to consume, without imperilling 
our future resources ? Nobody knows, and apparently 
nobody cares. Neither the uncertainty of the finaneia! 
position nor the diversity of the views that are current 
sets any limit to the expenditure, and projects of 


expenditure, individual or collective. On every side 
we see the evidence of living as if we had almost bound- 
less income. It is not in London alone that the theatres 
are full every night; the expensive Secondary Schools 
are crammed with pupils; the demand for motor-cars 
cannot be met; every fashionable restaurant and 
hotel is thronged with lavish customers ; the dressmakers 
and milliners and drapers find that even extravagant 
prices do not stand in the way of record sales; we hear 
of a large number of the 20,000 country houses being 
again run at their old luxurious standard; and what 
is called “‘ London Society’ is resuming its round of 
costly entertainments. Meanwhile the Government is 
still spending on public purposes five millions a day, 
or pretty nearly as much as all the forty-five millions 
of us spent for all purposes whatsoever five years ago ; 
and the House of Commons quite enthusiastically 
votes not only for keeping a million of men under arms, 
but also for extensive land settlement schemes and 
housing on a gigantic scale. It sees unmoved the 
Government spending a million and a quarter every 
week for unemployment benefit; it urges the utmost 
rapidity in taking up the new health campaign; and 
it sympathetically considers the proposal for universal 
‘** mothers’ pensions.”” Naturally, the sixteen million 
wage-earners are not behindhand. They have been 
promised by all parties a “ New England” and a 
“*New Social Order,’’ and expressly encouraged by 
the Prime Minister to be audaeious; and when it is 
found that, far from being audacious, they ask for 
little more than a general Eight Hours Act, and to 
have their wages kept up in proportion to the rise 
in the cost of living, so that their week’s money should 
go merely as far as it did five years ago, no one finds 
any answer to their claims. But can the bill be met ? 
Is it possible for each class and section to have a larger 
measure of commodities and services than it had in 
1914, or even as large a measure, and yet pay the nation’s 
debts ? What is the annual product that we have to 
divide? If it is considerably less than the aggregate 
of everybody's claims, there must be, at some point, 
a collision and a crash. 

It seems to be almost impossible to estimate how 
much we are, in the aggregate, to-day, with a million 
men and women unemployed, producing or earning. 
Professor Bowley, who is our best authority in statistics, 
has set himself the preliminary task of definitely settling 
what was our aggregate income before the war, and how 
it was shared.* We may perhaps infer that he wanted 
to see whether it was possible to provide, out of the 
national product, for all the manual workers, the 
minimum requirements of healthy life—worked out 
last year by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, in his very 
momentous little book, The Human Needs of Labour, as 
85s. 8d. per week for a man with a family of three young 
children, or 20s. for a single woman, at the prices of 
July, 1914. At present, with the cost of living certified 
by the Ministry of Labour to be 115 per cent. in excess 
of what it was in July, 1914, the minimum standards 
of “the human needs of labour” would be 75s. 9d. 
and 43s. respectively. 

This book, by the way, which is not the first stone 
that Mr. Rowntree has thrown into the pool, with 
irrevocable effects, was received almost in silence 
by the economists, and still more ominously by the 
journals of the employers. No one has suggested that 
his figures are unnecessarily high. 

Professor Bowley takes what would be called in 
America a conservative view. He puts the national 
income for 1918-4 at between 2,200 and 2,300 million 

ounds, of which 200 millions was derived from oversea 
investments. This latter item he omits when he con- 
siders how the income was shared and what could be 





* The Division of the Product of Industry: an Analysis of National 
Income before the War. By Arthur L. Bowley, Sc.D, Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d, net. 
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done with it, on the curious ground that it “ was in 
no sense the product of the manual work at home in 
the year . . . whatever may have been its origin in the 
past.” But the same is true of the land, the houses, 
the ships. He puts the share of wages at 800 millions, 
or 42 per cent.—thus really confirming the estimate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, with which he starts 
his work—of the manual working class obtaining “‘ one- 
third,” because he omits the overseas income, and, 
on the other hand, includes among wage-earners the 
million shop assistants and others not usually grouped 
with the manual working class. But he is apparently 
concerned to demonstrate that it would not be possible 
for the wage-earners to have their wages trebled— 
which was not sugsested—by showing that about 
29 per cent. of the product went (13 per cent.) to the 
recipients of salaries or other incomes under £160 a 
year; or (apparently about 16 per cent.) would be 
required to pay the managers, farmers, business men, 
and professionals only £160 a year each. He finds 
that ‘‘ £550,000,000 is, then, an outside estimate of 
the part of home-produced income that is the target 
of attack by extreme Socialists”; and that, when 
various deductions are made, what was left “* would 
have little more than sufficed to bring the wages of 
adult men and women” up to Mr. Rowntree’s 
minimum. Mr. Rowntree will doubtless be glad to 
learn from this academic Balaam that it would thus 
have sufficed. If, to use the wordsof the King’s Speech, 
poverty can be prevented, why not prevent it? 

The ground was, however, in 1913-4 not quite so 
bare as Professor Bowley makes out. Besides the 
200 millions a year derived from overseas investments, 
which he overlooks when he comes to the spending of 
them, he ignores the part which the wage-earners 
play in providing the necessary increment of new capital 
and the cost of maintaining the government, both of 
which he assumes to be necessary deductions from 
incomes other than wages and overseas investments. 
But his chief miscalculation is the assumption that 
all the army of shopkeerers, farmers, and business 
men must necessarily be retained, even if only at £160 
a year each. The intelligent artisan, who is himself 
a co-operator and who reads bits of the proceedings 
ef the Coal Commission, and sees instances of retail 
prices being double what the goods sold for on leaving 
the factory, regards the distributive system as the 
happy hunting ground of unnecessary middlemen, 
whose incomes seem to him largely abstracted from 
his potential wages. Professor Bowley himself prints 
the significant estimate of the Census of Production 
in 1907 that “carriage, merchanting, and retailing ” 
account for a quarter of our total expenditure. 

What light do these pre-war calculations throw on 
our probable income for 1919-20? The price-level is 
perhaps, throughout, twice as high as before. Our 
land is as fertile as before. Our machinery and 
industrial organisation is evidently much more pro- 
ductive, even if our ships and railways have suffered. 
We have even as many workers as before—not fewer, 
as Professor Bowley imagines. It is, fortunately, not 
true that “‘the productive man-power of the nation 
has diminished by the loss of many men,” because, 
whilst we may have lost a million by deaths and 
maimings, we have saved about as many by the five 
years’ stoppage of emigration. There is, in fact, little 
ground for thinking that our production of commodities 
and services in 1919-20 will be less than in 1913-14, 
and it will a be valued at twice the amount 
in money. us, money incomes, in the aggregate, 


might even be twice what they were six years before. 
Hence, there is no impossibility in everyone having, 
on an average, twice as much money to spend, though 
this would yield no greater measure of commodities 
and services than the smaller income did. The coming 
collision and crash will come, not from any diminution 





of the product, but from the enhanced expectations 
and claims of all classes. If the very large section of 
the wage-earners who, in 1913-14, fell below Mr. 
Rowntree’s standard of “human needs” are to be 
brought up to this modest minimum; if the whole 
wage-earning class insists, as it is devoutly to be hoped 
it will, on the ‘“‘ New England” that it was promised, 
then—unless the National Income is largely increased, 
as to which there is considerable doubt—the million 
or so families who in 1918-14 were getting incomes 
in excess of £160 a year will have to go short. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer really sets himself 
to make both ends meet, which we hope he will do in 
April next, the collision will come. How will he get 
the additional three or four hundred millions that he 
will need? ‘‘ When it is realised,’’ says Professor 
Bowley, ‘“‘ that the whole income of the nation is only 
sufficient for reasonable needs if equally divided, 
luxurious expenditure is seen to be more unjustifiable 
even than has commonly been supposed.” There must 
be “no cake for anyone until all have bread.” And 
it is to the Chancellor of the Exchequer more than to 
anyone else that will fall the duty of seeing that this 
is enforced. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF LIVING? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT, ] 


HE Report of the Sumner Committee on the Rise 

in the Cost of Living to the Working Classes 

(Cd. 8980) slid very quietly into the world last 
November, and apart from one or two summaries published 
in the Times and elsewhere, its conclusions attracted little 
or no attention. Now, however, the case is altering; the 
railwaymen’s last pre-Armistice agreement and the Govern- 
ment’s offer of a shilling a day to the miners “ to meet the 
increased cost of living” have suggested to a number of 
people that an automatic way out of wage troubles might be 
found in an agreement whereby wages should go up or down 
according as the price of certain necessary articles rises or 
falls. As a final remedy for industrial unrest this suggestion 
is not likely to be of much use, for it leaves out of account the 
determination on the part of large sections of the workers 
to secure an absolute improvement in their standard of life ; 
but as a method of adjusting and making elastic wage-agree- 
ments which have actually been reached there is more to be 
said for it. It is the more unfertunate, therefore, that Lord 
Sumner’s Committee produced a Report which—even 
allowing for the fact that the terms of reference given were 
impossible, and such as no Committee containing repre- 
sentatives of Labour should ever have accepted—is of very 
doubtful value. The Government will presumably accept 
the figure reached by this Committee (a rise of 80 per cent. 
in the cost of living by last October) as authoritative ; 
indeed, it has already used it against the Ministry of Labour’s 
monthly figure in refusing to the unfortunate class of public 
pensioners any addition to the inadequate sum which they 
are at present receiving. It is therefore all the more in- 
cumbent upon those interested to understand exactly the 
means by which the Committee arrived at their conclusions. 
The most astounding fact about the whole Report is the 
meaning attached to the phrase “ Cost of Living.” This 
term has been usually understood to refer to a standard of 
life which was at any rate relatively fixed; so that if the 
miner’s cost of living had doubled during the war, this 
meant that it cost the miner just twice as much to buy 
what he normally bought before the war. The Committee, 
however, interpreted the term as meaning “ the increase in 
actual expenditure under certain necessary heads” which 
had taken place between 1914 and 1918. Therefore, as 
practically nobody is buying food, clothing, etc.,in the same 
uantities as he did before the war, the Committee found 
little difficulty in proving that, although prices might have 
risen by as much as 120 per cent., the “cost of living,” 
awing to decreased purchasing, had not risen anything like 
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so much. This is a strange argument, and leads to strange 
conclusions. Suppose that it were possible for a family 
to keep alive while buying half as much as it did in 1914, 
and that its patriotic fervour led it to take this course. We 
should then find that if prices had in the meantime doubled, 
the cost of living for that particular family would have 
remained stationary, while if they had not risen so much, 
the cost of living would even have gone down. Such a 
conclusion needs only to be stated for its absurdity to be 
apparent. On these lines it could be argued that the real 
persons to blame for the rise in the cost of living were the 
Trade Unions themselves, who so inconsiderately succeeded 
in obtaining war increases for their members, thus inciting 
them not to keep their actual expenditure down to its pre- 
war level. 

It is true that the Committee, recognising this fact, made 
an effort to meet it by inserting a number of calculations to 
prove that the calorific value of the food consumed in 1918 
was only slightly less than in 1914. Assuming the accuracy 
of the calculation, it does not carry us much further. A 
certain quantity of bacon may have been equivalent in 
nutritive value to a certain quantity of meat in 1914; but 
any housewife could have given the Committee much 
valuable information about the nutritive value of bacon 
during the greater part of 1918. The remark of an indignant 
railway porter on the question of feeding Germany is illu- 
minating: ‘‘ What I says is, if we’ve got to feed ‘em, give 
*em the bacon and pison ’em!” And whatever might be 
true of food, the “ nutritive” value (or valuelessness) of 
war-time shoe-leather and war-time soap hardly admits of 
dispute. 

The truth is that for estimating the rise in the cost of 
living the actual figures of increased prices (as given in the 
Labour Gazette) still afford the only safe basis. For any 
calculation which seeks to base itself upon changes in con- 
sumption must not merely take into account the nutritive 
value of the new budget, but must also consider whether it 
provides the same pleasure and variety of consumption as 
the old one. People may banish eggs from their breakfast- 
table because tenpenny eggs are ruinous and controlled eggs 
unobtainable, and so on through a whole list of foods; but 
it is not to be assumed that a diet so restricted affords as 
much pleasure and variety to these patriotic consumers as 
their former morning meal. How these changes are to be 
calculated in percentages has not yet been suggested, and 
the value of any such calculation is more than doubtful ; 
but until a satisfactory basis is found, it seems safest to 
adhere to the old method of registering the rise in retail 
prices. At all events, if an investigation of the war-time 
expenditure of the working classes is interesting (and it 
probably is), let us by all means have one; but do not let 
us call the results the Rise in the Cost of Living. 

With regard to items other than food, the available mate- 
rial was much less copious; and though the deductions 
drawn are by no means satisfactory, the resultant errors are 
of less importance. One or two points, however, may be 
mentioned as particularly glaring instances. The budgets 
on which the 1918 figures were based were compiled in June, 
and therefore showed only a summer consumption of fuel. 
This did not, however, disturb the Committee, who reflected 
that owing to the introduction of rationing this winter’s 
coal budget would only equal last summer’s. But clearly, 
either the working class burn an equal amount of coal both 
in summer and winter, a very uncomfortable state of things, 
or they went short last winter, and their standard of kfe 
was reduced. Here, again, “rise in cost of living” seems to 
equal “reduction in standard of life.” 

The case of housing is unfortunate. The Report mentions 
that a number of working-class families—a considerable 
number, in fact—have had to move their homes owing to 
war conditions, and have thus missed the benefits of the 
Rent Restriction Act. It then adds that there is no utility 
in trying to include these cases in an average. This may 
be true; but an average which is arrived at by simply 
omitting these cases seems to have even less utility—parti- 





cularly in a Report based on actual expenditure. The two 
final assumptions of the Committee, that all members of 
the working class invariably travel by workmen’s trains 
and so have had no increase in fares, and that an addition 
of a halfpenny per mile to tram fares is a “ negligible ” 
increase, are amusing as a revelation of the middle-class mind. 

The second part of the Report, that dealing with “ com- 
pensating factors which may have arisen other than increases 
in wages,” should never have been written at all. It pre- 
tends to no statistical value, and as it stands seems more 
calculated to prejudice the mind of the public and the 
employers against workers who ask for an increase in wages 
than to serve any other purpose. The compensating factors, 
however, will soon be non-existent, and Part II. is therefore 
of little importance. Overtime, which is not so much a 
compensating factor as an expenditure of vital capital for 
which the worker will have to pay in the end, is fast disap- 
pearing; the slow grinding of the mills of the Education 
Act may in the long run reduce the contributions made by 
wage-earning children, and the absence of unemployment is 
an absence no longer. (It is not stated, by the way, whether 
the 1914 budgets allowed for unemployment of the principal 
wage-earner ; we are inclined to suspect that the 1914 
family simply went short.) We are left with allotments 
and the provision of overalls for factory workers, not very 
large compensating factors. 

The faults of the Report, it will be seen, are fairly patent 
to anyone who takes the trouble to analyse it. But the 
majority of the public have neither leisure nor inclination 
for going through long documents. The fact that has 
stuck in the public mind is 80 per cent.; the explanation of 
the Committee that by “ rise in the cost of living” they 
mean “ increase in actual expenditure ” has been forgotten. 
In view of the extraordinarily delicate industrial situation 
and the strong suspicion obtaining in the minds of many 
workers that the ruling classes are only awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to cheat them, it is more than a pity that so misleading 
a document ever saw the light; and the workers are very 
unlikely, and would be very unwise to accept the conclu- 
sions, of the Report as a basis for the settlement of wage 
applications. 


WHITLEYISM APPLIED AT HOME 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


, I \HE Government have preached the Whitley Report 
to Employers’ Federations, Trade Unions, and other 
organisations who are as far away from Whitehall 

as Glasgow is, but they have been slow to put their gospel 

into practice within two miles of Charing Cross. They 
have treated Whitleyism as a message to the heathen—in 

Yorkshire and South Wales—and have apparently hoped 

that the more urbane agitators round St. James’s Park 

would not compel them to set up a National Whitley Council 
for the Civil Service on Treasury ground. 

It is only a few months since the Treasury cynically 
announced that, as the Civil Service was not “ an industry,” 
it was not suitable for the application of the Whitley prin- 
ciples, and now the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
announced, at a. joint conference of Heads of Departments 
and “employees,” that the Government have agreed to 
set up a Whitley Council for the administrative departments, 
and to allow a body representative of both sides to draw 
up a scheme under which this Council will live and move 
and exercise its functions. This conversion of the Govern- 
ment and the higher bureaucracy to their own teaching 
appears to be complete, for they have refrained from insist- 
ing that the Whitley Council for the Civil Service shall be 
constituted in accordance with a report on the subject 
presented by a committee of nine distinguished civil servants. 
This report, with any other relevant documents, is to be 
referred to the Provisional Joint Committee for its informa- 
tion, but the Government have made no demand that it 
should be regarded as a limiting or governing instruction. 
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The Provisional Committee is free to use the official report 
as it chooses, and to submit for the equal consideration of 
the Government and the employees its own proposals for 
the establishment of a Civil Service Council. 

It is improbable that this fundamental change of spirit 
is without deep cause, but whether it is according to prece- 
dent, and the result of seeing a sudden light, either white 
or red, is still a secret. 'Thechange, however, is indubitable, 
and the signs thereof have been visible during the last few 
weeks. An indication of the new attitude of the authorities 
was seen in the recent award of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Board. For the first time a Board argued and 
explained its case, and broke away from the Treasury 
tradition of promulgating the decisions of My Lords without 
a hint of reason or discussion. 

The award of a war bonus of £60 per annum, plus 20 per 
cent. of salary, is in itself a sign of the new spirit. It is 
a reasonable attempt, not to restore the pre-war value of 
the sovereign, but to break the back of the increase in the 
cost of living, and enable Civil Servants, with the help of 
adjustments in expenditure, to face the new conditions 
without positive hardship. It denotes a complete change 
from the niggardliness of Award No. 77 made in January 
last. Under this latter award a claim for a war bonus of 
33 per cent. for officers in receipt of over £500 per, annum 
was casually dismissed with a grant of 10 per cent. plus 
£25. 

An officer in receipt of a salary of £500 will now receive 
a war bonus of 32 per cent., which is in effect an admission 
of the case put forward in January. There has been no 
material alteration in the economic circumstances since 
January, and the latest reward must be attributed to a new 
method of looking at the facts. 

This seems to be confirmed by the way in which the 
Board has set out, fully and accurately, the arguments 
advanced by the Civil Service Federation, the Society 
of Civil Servants and other bodies, and accepted the case 
put forward, though it was open to rejection on a strict 
interpretation of the rules governing the procedure. That 
an official body should decline the opportunity of tripping 
an applicant with a regulation is surely the end of the 
ancient Treasury practice of neglecting no comma out of 
which My Lords could extract a month’s delay ! 

Another sign of the new spirit was the recent willingness 
of the Treasury to meet representatives of the Civil Service 
organisations at a conference on pension conditions. This 
conference was held in the latter part of March, and not 
only did the Treasury agree to a reasonable scheme for the 
increase of pensions to meet war conditions, but it also 
indicated that in future it would welcome conversations 
on grievances and questions in dispute. Such repentance 
is almost treason to an old tradition which apparently 
survives only in the pretty habit which My Lords have. 
of always referring to themselves in capital letters. 

The change is too welcome for anyone to quote what 
My Lords said ten years ago, or to refuse the Treasury the 
privilege of burying its own past. 

The full expression of the new policy of the Treasury, 
however, is to be found in the events that culminated in 
the appointment of a Provisional National Joint Committee 
to work out a Whitley Scheme for the Civil Service. 


A sub-committee was appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
to report on the application of the Whitley Report to the 
administrative departments. This sub-committee con- 
sisted entirely of higher officials, so that, in contravention 
of the Whitley principles, no representatives of the employees 
were allowed to share in the preparation of what was clearly 
intended to be the outline of a working scheme. - On March 
28th the report of this sub-committee was issued to the 
Civil Service organisations as a confidential document, 
with an invitation to attend a Joint Conference on April 
8th, at which it was proposed that, subject to general 
approval of the scheme, Provisional Joint Committees 


should be set up. When the Joint Conference met it was 
made clear by Mr. Stuart-Bunning, speaking for practically 
the whole of the Civil Service, that the scheme outlined 
in the report was not acceptable to the employees. A 
resolution treating the scheme as one among several 
kindred proposals, and demanding the appointment of a 
joint body to work out a new andauthoritative application 
of the Whitley Report to the Civil Service, was moved 
from the body of the hall, and, doubtless to the surprise 
of the audience, accepted by Mr. Austen Chamberlain on 
behalf of the Government. Thus a movement which started 
with the autocratic appointment of a one-sided committee 
to work out an official scheme to be imposed on the Civil 
Service ended in an admission that the plan for a dictated 
system had failed, and that the claim of the employees to 
full consultation could not be resisted. 

In the circumstances the official scheme need not be 
analysed in detail. It proposes the establishment of a 
National Joint Council of fifty members, wifhout equality 
of representation for each side and without voting at the 
meetings. It claims that the purely official element should 
be in a substantial majority on the employers’ side, and 
that the functions of the Council should be purely advisory. 
On the latter point the proposal will doubtless be accepted 
by the Civil Service, but in the Report the position is 
somewhat prejudiced by certain quibbles about the function 
of departmental chiefs as employers, and by an undue 
extension of the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility. If 
the employers’ side on the Provisional joint Committee, 
however, is prepared to reconsider such questions in the 
spirit of recent events, there is no doubt that an agreement 
will be obtained. 

More important than this superseded report are the 
circumstances which may have concussed the authorities 
into their new attitude. In the first place the huge body 
of Postal servants is now such a powerful industrial and 
political group that it can no longer be treated as a suppli- 
cant. It does not present “‘ humble prayers” to the 
Treasury or accept edicts patiently. It lives in the atmo- 
sphere of trade union politics, and demands, like other trade 
unions, the right of conference. Its mere existence made 
the old regime difficult, if not impossible. 

The lower grades of the salaried classes again have become 
efficiently organised during recent years, and under skilful 
leadership have developed a corporate spirit and a sense 
of the importance of grade consciousness. While organisa- 
tion was confined to the lower ranks of the Civil Service, 
however, the Treasury showed little sign of surrender to 
the new conditions, but with the spread of the habit of 
consultation in industry and the professions there sprang 
up in the Civil Service bodies representative of the higher 
ranks. 

The Staff Clerks’ Association was formed, and a year 
ago this body combined with other higher grades in the 
Society of Civil Servants. When the success of this society 
led the First Division Clerks to combine, almost the whole 
of the Civil Service was organised, and the Treasury found 
itself isolated, with no visible means of support below the 
ranks of the permanent secretaries, and surrounded by 
potentially hostile bodies of its own employees. The success- 
ful organisation of the higher officials, combined with the 
proved solidarity of the lower ranks, probably persuaded 
the Treasury that a change of policy would be timely and 
wise. Had such a change come unwilling and _ belated 
it would have been half a failure, but coming as it does, 
with something of spontaneity about it, it has provoked 
a response of good-will and confidence. 

The change is one to be welcomed by the public, for the 
success of the new Ministries, no less than the efficiency of 
the old Departments, will depend on the loyalty and enthu- 
siasm of the Civil Service, and these can be purchased 
to-day only by a tradition of frank and sympathetic control 
based on a readiness to admit the rank and file to full and 
effective consultation. 
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WRITING LETTERS 


T was announced during the week that Mr. J. M. 
I Hogge, M.P., answers some 2,000 letters a week. 
His record is said to be 307 letters in three hours. 
Those of us who find it difficult to answer even one letter 


_ aday cannot but envy such a genius for verbosity. Given a 


secretary and a typewriter, however, even the most dilatory 
may become verbose. There is a luxurious feeling in sitting 
in a chair and booming out words without any of that 
tedium of wrist that accompanies writing. It is probably 
easier to dictate fifty letters than to write one. At the 
same time, it is clear that many persons do not find the act 
of writing a burden. Some of the busiest men are also the 
busiest correspondents. The man who hates letter-writing 
will have no time to write a letter even if he has nothing 
else to do. The man who likes letter-writing will find time 
to write a letter even on a day on which he has to address 
two public meetings, attend six committees, and write a 
three-act play. Mr. Gladstone had this miraculous gift of 
correspondence. Mr. Shaw, we fancy, also has it. The 
difficulty for such men would be not to write. Total abstin- 
ence from ink would bethe greatest punishment with which 
you could threaten them. Their superabundant energy 
can express itself only through a fountain-pen. Those of 
us who are reluctant to write letters, on the other hand, are 
equally the slaves of our personality. We are shy of writing 
letters, perhaps, that are not worth sending. Even when 
someone writes to ask us a simple question we do not like 
to send a curt answer like a Cabinet Minister saying, “‘ The 
reply is in the affirmative.” We feel there would be some- 
thing unfriendly in such brevity, and so we put off answering 
while we meditate a longer letter. The first time the 
average human being becomes conscious of the discourtesy 
of brevity is when in his boyhood he writes home to his 
parents for money. He knows he wants five shillings, but 
he is ashamed to say so bluntly, and yet there is nothing 
else to say. He begins: ‘‘ Dear Mother,—I hope you are 
quite well.” He would gladly run on at once: “ Please 
send me five shillings.” But he is sensitive enough to feel 
that the request for money should be kept in the back- 
ground—should be thrust into a postscript if possible. 
Even a letter which ran: ‘‘ Dear Mother,—I hope you are 
quite well.—Your loving son, Alfred.. P.S.—Please send 
me five shillings *’ would seem to him to be too abrupt in its 
greediness. Hence the child racks his brains to recall any 
incident of the day that may be worth mentioning to his 
elders. He is, as a rule, inarticulate as regards his affections, 
and he is not old enough to take pleasure in describing things 
seen or experienced. His letter, if he lengthens it, is a bald 
record of fact—people seen, drives, games. As length itself 
is an object, however, and he has a feeling that he ought 
to fill all the four sides of the notepaper, there is no fact too 
prosaic for him to set down. As he grows older, he becomes 
more critical as to the sort of facts that are worth setting 
down, and he adds the fear of dullness to the fear of brevity. 

Now, there could be no greater preventives of letter- 
writing than the fear of being dull combined with the fear 
of being brief. The former forbids long letters; the latter 
forbids short ones. That is the reason why many people 
never answer letters. It is not that they do not compose 
the answers, but that they do not send them. They lie 
awake at night composing them. We know a man who still 
spends sleepless nights composing a letter in reply to a 
second cousin in Australia who wrote to him eleven years 
ago to congratulate him on his engagement. It is not the 
same letter that it used to be. It has altered with the years. 
It had to be rewritten when the man married. It had to 
be revised when the first child was born. The birth of the 
second child was another piece of news that had to be 
embodied in it. And now that the eldest child is nine, and 
a prize-winner at school, even the second child’s birth seems a 
little out of date. And not only the narrative of the letter 
has changed from year to year, but the apologies with which 





the letter opens. At first, it was : ‘‘ My dear Cousin,—I owe 
you a thousand apologies, but as a matter of fact I was so 
pressed for time, what with my work and with house-hunting 

..” Then it changed to: “I’m sure you will under- 
stand, but what with all the anxiety I have gone through 
owing to my wife’s illness ...” Later on, he justified 
himself by relating how he had been moving into a larger 
house and one of the children had had whooping-cough. 
Wearying of the illness of the rest of the family, he began 
to deceive himself into inventing a long record of bad health 
for himself. He also referred vaguely to “‘ financial troubles,” 
though he found it difficult to remember any. Then there 
was overwork, then there was the war, then there was 
influenza. His latest letter is full of influenza. It is 
difficult to spread influenza thin enough to make it cover 
eleven years; but people who do not write letters are 
perfectly brazen when it comes to making excuses. They 
will go to almost any lengths in order to avoid making the 
frank confession that they suffer from the disease of epistolo- 
phobia. There are few commonér diseases, and yet there is 
no pity for the victims. They are universally accused of 
rudeness, ingratitude and pride. Their silence is regarded 
as insulting when it is really flattering. It is the silence 
of men who are not content to scribble off any old rubbish 
with a feeling that that will do well enough for their corre- 
spondents. They respect their correspondents too highly. 
And so they wait till they have something to say and time 
to say it. The further off the correspondent is, moreover, 
the more particular they are as to what they say. A letter 
that will do for Sevenoaks does not seem quite worth sending 
to India. . As for Australia, one sits down to a letter to 
Australia in the mood of a man preparing to write a history 
of the civilised world. We do not know if everybody has 
this materialistic sense of space. We confess we have it 
strongly. We sincerely sympathise with the man whose 
second cousin in Australia congratulated him on his engage- 
ment. A letter from Australia throws a responsibility on 
a man from which the boldest may well shrink. 

And yet, if there are good excuses for not writing to 
Australia, there are still better excuses for not writing to 
anyone at a less distance. After all, the infrequency with 
which one sees one’s Australian friends rather calls for an 
exchange of letters. When one has a letter from anywhere 
nearer home, however, one has always an idea that one 
may be seeing the writer before long and that there is no 
need to waste time in correspondence. There is a good deal 
to be said for answering urgent letters by telegram. The 
letter that cannot be answered in a telegram does not need 
to be answered at all. It is, we suppose, a good thing for 
the revenue that so many superfluous letters are written, 
but there is no denying that three-quarters of the letters 
written are unnecessary. What we protest against is the 
indignation of the people who like writing letters against the 
rudeness of the people who hate writing letters. There is a 
popular idea that letter-writing should be a matter of give- 
and-take. This is most unfair to the people to whom letter- 
writing is a form of torture. A. likes writing letters, and so 
he self-indulgently writes to B.; B. loathes writing letters, 
and he suffers anguish because he feels he is being rude in 
not answering A. at once. A. has all the pleasure of the 
correspondence, B. has all the pains. They might both be 
perfectly happy if it were generally recognised that their 
natures are different, and that A. should write all the letters, 
seeing that he enjoys writing. We have met many good 
conversationalists who are more than willing to carry on 
a one-sided conversation. Why is it that no one is willing 
to carry on a one-sided correspondence? Why should a 
letter be paid for by a letter? We are surely not merchants 
and hucksters in our friendship. 

Anyhow, it is a safe rule that the only letters worth receiv- 
ing are those from people who enjoy writing them. Letter- 
writing calls for that spontaneous overflow of the emotions 
that Wordsworth demanded in poetry. Walpole, Boswell, 
Cowper and Lamb were all natural chatterboxes with the 
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Boswell simply had to tell somebody, so he told his 
friend Temple. His letters are not tasks of friendship. 
They are things bursting to be written. They are the 
bubbling confessions of an egotist, as when he complains 
that his old Scottish father cannot appreciate him : 

I write to him with warmth, with an honest pride, wishing that he 
should think of me as I am; but my letters shock him, and every 
expression in them is interpreted unfavourably. Temple, 
would you not like such a son? Would you not feel a glow of 
parental joy? I know you would; and yet my worthy father 
writes to me in the manner you see, with that Scots strength of 
sarcasm which is peculiar to a North Briton. But he is offended 
with the fire which you and I cherish as the essence of our souls * 
and how can I make him happy? Am I bound to do so at the 
expense, not of this or the other agreeable wish, but at the expense 
of myself? The time was when such a letter from my father as the 
one I enclose would have depressed ; but I am now firm, and, as 
my revered friend, Mr. Samuel Johnson, used to say, I feel the privi- 
leges of an independent human being. 

Lamb’s letters, again, are obviously the work of a man who 
enjoyed writing them. Even when he writes to apologise 
to Dr. and Mrs. Asbury for having got drunk at a party in 
their house, he describes how he had to be carried home 
with more relish than shame. In the course of the letter 


he writes : 

But then you will say: What a shocking sight to see a middle 
aged gentleman-and-a-half riding upon a Gentleman’s back up 
Parson’s Lane at midnight! Exactly the time for that sort of con- 
veyance, when nobody can see him, nobody but Heaven and his 
own conscience ; now Heaven makes fools, and don’t expect much 
from her own creation ; and as for conscience, She and I have long 
since come to a compromise. I have given up false modesty, and 
she allows me to abate a little of the true. I like to be liked, but I 
don’t care about being respected. I don’t respect myself. But, 
as I was saying, I thought he would have let me down just as we 
got to Lieutenant Barker’s Coal-shed (or emporium), but by a 
cunning jerk I eased myself, and righted my posture. I protest, I 
thought myself in a palanquin, and never felt myself so grandly 
carried. It was a slave under me. There was I, all but my reason. 
And what is reason ? and what is the loss of it ? and how often in a 
day do we do without it, just as well? Reasonis only counting, two 
and two makes four. And if on my passage home I thought it 
made five, what matter? Two and two will just make four, as it 
always did, before I took the finishing glass that did my business, 
My sister has begged me to write an apology to Mrs. A. and you 
for disgracing your party ; now it does seem to me, that I rather 
honoured your party, for every one that was not drunk (and one 
or two of the ladies, I am sure, were not) must have been set off 
greatly in the contrast to me. I was the scapegoat. The soberer 
they seemed. By the way, is magnesia good on these occasions ? 
iii pol: med: sum: ante noct;: inrub: can:. I am no licentiate, 
but know enough of simples to beg you to send me a draught after 
this model. 

Who would not write letters if he could write after this 
fashion? Lamb obviously enjoyed his letter as much as he 
enjoyed his liquor. With him, clearly, letter-writing was a 
form of self-indulgence. That is what letter-writing should 
always be. If we regard letter-writing in this light, those 
of us who seldom answer letters have quite as good a right 
to plume ourselves on our superior morality as teetotallers 
have. 


pen. 


THE WORLD AND THE LITTLE 


NATIONS 


HERE is a sentence in Daniel Deronda which seems 
to me to express, in terse language, a great and 
pregnant idea. One of the persons in the book, 

speaking of Daniel Deronda’s grandfather and his views on 
the little nations, says :—‘‘ What he used to insist on was 
that the strength and wealth of mankind depended on the 
balance of separateness and communication.”” The balance 
of separateness and communication. Distinctiveness is of 
value. The wealth of the world consists above ‘all in the 
diversity of its civilisations. But there must be communica- 


tion also; an interchange of ideas, so that the distinctive 
qualities of each nation, and the resources of each country, 
shall be serviceable to the rest ; and some kind of common 
political action, so that armed conflicts may be avoided. On 
the right balance the welfare of man depends. 


If, to take an example, Japan did not exist, with its 
separateness, its characteristic art and literature, its special 
code of chivalry, its distinctive outlook, the world would 
obviously be so much the poorer. If, on the other hand, 
the world were all Japan, if the excellences in Japanese 
civilisation had forestalled, or had overcome and super- 
seded, all the rest, no one would deny that the world 
would again be the poorer. And when we are disposed to 
say that it was a good thing that Japan should have been 
isolated for ages, however much the rest of mankind may 
have lost meanwhile, since that isolation allowed the 
Japanese to develop undisturbed the fine flower of their 
culture—the reason for our view is simply the fear that, if 
there had been intercourse, it might not have been possible 
to maintain the right balance between separateness and 
communication. 

These reflections have a bearing on what is happening 
now. It is clear that one of the consequences of the war 
will be a great impetus to national movements. The forces 
that make for separateness are being strengthened. It 
appears at the moment as if at least twelve new states will 
be constructed out of the ruins of Russia, Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey. National tendencies elsewhere have been 
powerfully stimulated. 

For a long period the world process had been the other 
way. The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were a time, 
on the whole, of federation, of amalgamation, of absorption. 
A few European Powers had gathered into their own 
Empires almost the whole of Africa, and almost the whole 
of Asia except the Far East. Within Europe itself, Russia, 
Germany and Italy had been consolidated. So far had the 
process been carried that, when the war broke out, six great 
polities—the British Empire, China, Russia, the United 
States, France and Germany—included within their 
dominions four-fifths of the population of the world, 1,300 
millions out of 1,600 millions. 

The Spanish and Portuguese Empires in America had 
split, it is true, into a score of separate countries. But these 
were drawing together again, and, under the influence of the 
United States, were learning to reconcile autonomy with co- 
operation and peace. Hungary had achieved self-govern- 
ment, but had maintained the union with Austria. Norway 
had separated from Sweden. In the Balkans four nations 
had, been re-created. But the dominant fact remains that at 
the beginning of this century four-fifths of mankind had 
been collected into no more than six political units. 

This amalgamation had immense advantages. Within the 
territories of each of these units there was peace. Few 
things are more evil than a frontier. Wherever there is a 
frontier there is the possibility of quarrel. With the erasure 
of scores of boundaries all over the map of the globe, the 
dominions of peace were vastly extended. The peoples of 
Germany, of Italy, of Central Asia, no longer fought among 
themselves. Peace reigned among the hundreds of tribes of 
India, and, as a rule, among the many distinct peoples of 
China. 

And the fewer the independent Powers the greater the 
chance of co-operation among themselves. It is plain that 
if a Council of Ten at Paris represented states that included 
the whole world, the formation of the League of Nations 
would be far easier than it is. It is plain also that if mankind 
had now been divided into a thousand separate countries, 
the formation of the League of Nations would be almost 
impossible. If the ultimate organisation of man is to be the 
unity which the prophets have foretold and the poets have 
sung, then the growth of these vast combinations is 
progress ; their subdivision is reaction. 

Yet the forces of nationality are powerful, and in these 
days are dominant. The rulers of the Central Empires, of 
Russia and of Turkey, did not know how to give them rein, 
and they have broken loose. The British Empire has been 
guided more wisely—except in Ireland; and~its unity 
endures. | But with us also there are signs enough that 
similar forces exist. The conscious revival of languages 
that had been dying, Welsh, Irish, Gaelic; national move- 
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ments in Quebec and South Africa, in India, Egypt, 
Malta and Cyprus—all these are instances of the same 
tendencies that are moving restlessly throughout the 
world. The restoration of Hebrew as the vernacular 
tongue of thousands of Jews in Palestine, and the fervent 
Zionism widespread in the Jewries, is another instance. 
Most conspicuous of all in these times is the triumphant 
nationalism of the Poles and the Ukrainians, of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs, of the Finns and Letts and 
Esthonians, of the Georgians, the Armenians and the Arabs. 

If the balance does not dip too far, all this may be to the 
good. The world was not in a state of equilibrium before. 
In many countries national liberty was being forcibly re- 
pressed. On the surface it appeared, indeed, that those vast 
state-conglomerations were solid enough. It seemed that 
they were growing more firmly knit rather than less. The 
improvement of the means of communication, the existence 
of immense conscript armies drawn from all parts of them, 
the constant external pressure of the danger of war—these 
were influences that made for consolidation. Yet, in fact, the 
disruptive forces within them were continually gaining 
strength. The spread of education among the peoples, and 
with it a knowledge of national history and of politics, was 
undoubtedly the chief of those forces. 

And the men of intellect among the little nations felt 
themselves cramped. They worked under a sense of 
oppression. They were in revolt because they felt hindered 
in producing the best of which they were capable. They 
missed the sympathy, the encouragement, the co-operation 
of a free people with which they could feel at one. For it is 
from the union of an individual of genius and of a free 
community that noble things are born. 

“ All the great things,” Disraeli wrote in Tancred, “ have 
been done by the little nations. It is the Jordan and the 
Ilyssus that have civilised the modern races. An Arabian 
tribe, a clan of the A.gean, have been the promulgators of 
all our knowledge; we should never have heard of the 
Pharaohs, of Babylon the Great, and Nineveh the Superb, of 
Cyrus and of Xerxes, had it not been for Athens and 
Jerusalem.” 

He exaggerates, of course. No one would contend 
seriously that the great countries have counted for nothing 
in human progress. But the fact remains that the part 
played in history by some of the little peoples has been 
glorious. Energetic minds among them have become more 
and more conscious of their achievements; they have 
thrown off their old humility ; they have fostered a sturdy 
national pride. Studying the records of their own past, 
reviving the memories often of a former greatness, cherishing 
the hope of a renascence, in a score of centres they have 
dreamt and have preached, have planned and organised, 
with the results that now we see. In spite of the apparent 
solidity of the political systems in which they lived and the 
strength of the agencies that maintained them, they have 
got their way. As always, ideas have determined action. 
As always, the spiritual and intellectual forces have proved 
stronger than the material. 

But the question is, where all this will carry us? This 
outburst of fervid nationalism, this disintegration of the 
big units, is it really progress ? Or, in relation to the more 
distant aims of the human race, is it reaction ? Should men 
of foresight seek to stimulate it, or to check it ? If we of 
the British Empire approve of separatism in Bohemia or 
Finland or Armenia, should we approve it also in the Orange 
Free State, or in Quebec, or in India ? 

When a choice is offered between two alternatives, it will 
be found as often as not, on the case being examined, that 
the decision is not confined by any means to those alterna- 
tives. The right answer is not “I will have A.,” or “ I will 
have B.,” but often ‘“‘I will have both A. and B.,” or “ I 
will have neither.” 

That is clearly the case here. The world is not compelled 
to choose between suppressing, on the one hand, the national 
sentiment and political freedom of the little peoples, and, on 


the other, sacrificing the incalculable benefits of big State 
units and of close inter-communication. The two can co- 
exist. It is the task of thinkers and statesmen, particularly 
among the smaller nations, to reconcile them. 

In Ireland, for example, one scale of the balance is now 
over-weighted. In a natural reaction against the persistent 
survival of an alien government, in their anger at the dis- 
appointment, again and again of their hopes of liberty, the 
Irish people support, for the time being, the doctrine of 
Sinn Fein, of ‘‘ Ourselves Alone.” But ‘‘ Ourselves Alone ” 
is a thoroughly immoral doctrine. It is little better than 
“ Deutschland iiber Alles.” No nation has a right to cut 
itself off from mankind, and to take as its maxim “ Ourselves 
Alone,” any more than an individual has a right to cut 
himself off from his neighbours and to make egoism his rule 
of conduct. 

The cause of Irish liberty is based upon a sound political 
principle. But to preserve the British Empire from splitting 
into its component parts is a sound policy also. It will be 
no service to the world for the one-fourth of its population, 
who now form a single unit, to separate into a score of inde- 
pendent and, perhaps, antagonistic, states. That the British 
system has known how to reconcile the liberty of the parts 
with the unity of the whole is its chief virtue. Its failures — 
in the American Colonies, in Ireland—have been proofs, 
through the very fact that they were failures, that the 
general rule is right and to be abandoned only at peril. 

So also when we come to consider the states newly formed 
in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. The force of the disrup- 
tion may keep them apart at first. They are the product of 
a violent reaction against the over-centralisation of Russia 
and Germany, of Austria and Hungary, and of the Young 
Turks. It would be too much to expect that, from the outset, 
they would fall into their permanent places. ‘‘ Progress,” 
it has been well said, “ moves in a spiral curve.” The course 
of events is not in one direction; it often passes again over 
the same spot, but on a higher level. 

Although the tendencies of the present time are mainly 
separatist, it may be that, after a while, we shall come round 
the curve; the advantages of big units will be recognised 
again; attempts will be made, by federation or by some 
looser organisation, to re-create the combinations in Western 
Russia and in Central Europe, which in their old forms have 
failed. Perhaps there will be added to them other con- 
solidations—in Scandinavia, in the Balkans, in Central and 
Southern America. 

Meanwhile, the essential is that those units which are 
already in fairly close conformity with what appears to be 
the best type should not be destroyed or injured during the 
period of centrifugal stress through which we are passing. 
Separateness may be encouraged, but not separation. In 
the British Empire, statesmen and peoples can best serve 
the permanent interests of the world if they maintain the 
Empire’s unity, while they complete the process of extending 
to each part, as speedily as each is able to make good use of 
it, the fullest liberty of self-government and of self-develop- 
ment. It is Redmond and Botha and Laurier and Sinha who 
point to the right road; it is De Valera and Hertzog and 
Bourassa and the Indian revolutionaries who point to the 
wrong. 

If the hopes of the future depend upon the success of the 
League of Nations, this general policy is best fitted to 
promote it. It is through it alone perhaps that, without 
violence to the legitimate desires of the little peoples, the 
membership of the League can be confined to reasonable 
numbers and the problems that confront it to manageable 
proportions. 

One other point may be suggested for consideration. 
National revivals often express themselves in a zeal for the 
national languages. Irish, Welsh, Czech, Polish, Hebrew, 
are the objects of much devotion on the part of their 
adherents. One may sympathise wholly with the movement, 
and yet realise that it may be carried to excess. The little 
peoples may find themselves intellectually isolated through 
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their very enthusiasm for their own tongues, and reduced 
to inefficiency in consequence. Whatever message they may 
have for mankind may be lost through inability to make it 
heard. 

The danger, indeed, is obvious and is usually foreseen. 
Although it may be long before it will be generally recog- 
nised that a small people ought to seek, where the conditions 
allow, a dual political status—a certain measure of inde- 
pendence combined with a certain measure of federalism— 
it is already generally recognised that in a country speaking 
one of the minor languages, the population should, as far 
as possible, be bi-lingual. The best friends of the principle 
of nationality will be those who, while advocating the re- 
vival and cultivation among the smaller peoples of their dis- 
tinctive languages, will urge the acquisition of one of the 
world-languages as well. 

Such measures among others may help to maintain, in 
these critical, formative days, the right balance between 
separateness and communication, on the importance of 
which George Eliot, through the mouth of one of her 
characters, was wise to insist. HERBERT SAMUEL. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE British Press is uniquely slow to criticise any 
friendly nation, but the mass of it has at last 
reached the point of stating squarely a fact about 

France which ought to be notorious. To wit, that France 
simply does not understand foreign politics. It never has 
done, though it has produced the finest historians in the 
modern world. French journalists seldom hesitate to 
criticise Great Britain, and some of the most famous of 
them have criticised Great Britain with acrimony. We 
are now repaying them at the rate of, say, sixpence in the 
pound. The Peace Conference delays, whatever caused 
them in earlier months, have recently been due to a funda- 
mental difference of view on absolutely fundamental points. 
Somebody has got to give way against his profoundest 
convictions. No matter what happens, the French are 
bound to feel and to exhibit considerable Latin rancour 
for some time to come. And that is all there is to it. 


* * * 


Freedom is progressing, and the war has not been fought 
in vain, It is now lawful to publish the proceedings of 
the Irish Convention of last year! Also to let off fireworks, 
to take photographs on the coast, and to use signalling 
apparatus. On the other hand, friendly aliens, including 
French and Italian subjects, in this country are still treated 
with the rigour accorded to ticket-of-leave men. And even 
Britons may not experiment with carrier pigeons nor send 
letters abroad in code, nor receive foreign newspapers 
disapproved of by some secret autocrat in Whitehall, nor 
attempt to obtain information about the Army or the 
Navy. Further, the Home Secretary can prohibit any 
meeting he chooses without reason given—except, of course, 


a race-meeting. 
o* aK aK 


There is prospect of a considerable and fairly immediate 
boom in motoring. And it will not have escaped the notice 
of the observant that 1,500 additional taxi-cabs are soon 
to be put on the streets of London. All this is, of course, 
due to the present extreme dearness of ’bus fares, which 
are now beyond the means of any but profiteers and original 
holders of theatre leases. , 

* * * 


Another new society has been started for the general 
improvement. It is called the British Drama League. 
Among the interesting and sometimes picturesque names 
of the people at the head of it is that of Mr. Granville Barker, 
as to whom the rumour has run that for some reason never 
given he had retired definitely from the theatre. The 


British Drama League is to be a kind of headquarters and 
means of intercommunication for all efforts to lift the drama 
into its proper place in social life, and one of its chief aims 


is to enlarge the public for plays which intelligent persons 
would not blush to see. The war has shown that a vast 
potential public exists for such plays. Theatrical enter- 
prise among munition workers has shown that audiences 
are not so exquisitely stupid as might appear from the 
success of certain revues and bedroom plays. Similarly in 
the Army, where pioneers have again and again been 
astonished by the discrimination of soldiers, concerning 
whom the usual managerial theory was that they would 
suffer nothing but perfect footle. Captain Basil Dean, 
for example (once of the Liverpool Repertory Theatre), 
whom the War Office had the startling wit to put in charge 
of all military theatres in home camps, has emerged from 
the war with a much strengthened faith in public taste. 
So far as I know, the British Drama League has not yet 
thought of the business of discovering authors. Never- 
theless the discovery of new playwrights is the supreme 
need and the supreme difficulty if any genuine renaissance 
is to be achieved. © 


* x * 


The controversy between the Actors’ Association and 
Mr. Charles Cochran is a sign of healthy times. Mr. Cochran 
happens to be one of the most intelligent theatrical managers 
in London. He has ideas, and varied ideas. He pays good 
salaries. He is not a haggler nor a grinder of faces. But 
a good salary is no excuse for a bad contract. Mr. Cochran’s 
contract form is said to be specially drastic. 1 can offer 
no opinion on that point, as I have not seen the form. I 
have, however, seen the common form, and many examples 
of it, and it is beyond question highly inequitable. Indeed, 
actors of position are accustomed to strike out sundry 
clauses in it before they sign. The Actors’ Association 
will do well to insist, in the first place, on the adoption 
of an equitable contract form. Whether Mr. Cochran was 
quite nicely treated by his opponents at the beginning of 
the present ruction I rather doubt. But the point has no 
real importance. What is certain is that he made a mistake 
in vowing that no member of the Actors’ Association shall 
take part in any of his future productions. Either he will 
have to break this vow or he will have to retire from the 
stage—and his retirement would be a grave pity. The 
Actors’ Association replied to Mr. Cochran’s mistake with 
another mistake. For the Association is as yet by no 
means strong enough to put out of business any manager 
who employs 2 non-member of the Association. 


* * * 


The main items of the Association’s foarte are 
thoroughly sound, and the Association will win on them. 
In fact, the item of items—payment for rehearsals—will 
be welcomed by some managers, for the reason that it will 
enable them more easily to dismiss actors whom rehearsals 
rove to have been wrongly cast. Full many plays have 
n spoilt by the retention of an actor whom the manager 
would not throw over because he had been rehearsing 
several weeks for nothing. On the other hand, the Associa- 
tion will be guilty of an egregious waste of time and energy 
if it attempts to deal with the alleged scandal of profit 
rents of theatres. Why profiteering out of the lease of a 
theatre should be worse than profiteering out of the lease 
of a flat or a racehorse I cannot perceive. The Actors’ 
Association is entirely unfitted by mass-temperament to 
handle such a question. Actors are curiously unspotted 
from the world, and their ingenuous ignorance of worldly 
facts is truly remarkable. The Association will do far 
better to confine itself to the actor’s business and leave the 
manager’s business to managers, whom it expressly excludes 
from its membership. The notion that profit-renting of 
theatres adversely affects actors’ salaries and conditions of 
work is absurd. Salary lists were never higher than now. 
They are still not high enough, but theatrical “‘ employees ” 
(working-men) have proved that people who know how to 
combine and how to negotiate can obtain quite adequate 
salaries, no matter what the fluctuations of the real estate 
market may be. 
* * * 

By their visits to Abraham Lincoln, at the Hammersmith 
Playhouse, the King, the Queen, and the Prince of Wales 
have, at any rate, shown an extreme catholicity of taste in 
the drama. It is less than a month since their Majesties 
were enjoying Yes, Uncle. They have now put Hammer- 
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smith on the royal map. Immense crowds, both inside and 
outside the theatre, greeted the King and Queen, and the 
slum in which the theatre is situated looked rather as if 
peace had been signed. The King and Queen did as do all 
visitors to this strange, honest, ingenuous play—they 
waited through several rises of the curtain at the end of 
the play to greg the players, instead of hurrying off just 
before the close to catch the earliest possible Tube train 
back to civilisation. 
* : * 


The Le Bas v. The Associated Newspapers libel trial 
cost £1,000 a day, and was not worth the money, though 
Sir Hedley Le Bas made an excellently picturesque witness 
and managed to say a number of things that he wanted to 
say. Mr. Justice Darling’s summing-up startled and 
pleased the whole little world of Fleet Street by its judicial 
quality. Indeed, many people said that his lordship 
had revealed himself to the expert public in a new light. 
The jury, however, quickly decided to ignore Sir Charles— 
possibly they resented the efflorescent allusiveness of his 
speech, whose tone might be deemed more suitable to the 
annual dinner of a literary club than to the bench of 
the Supreme Court. The verdict, of course, was entirely 
contrary to common sense and to rough justice. No one 
on earth believes for a moment that Sir Hedley Le Bas 
was “‘ playing the enemy’s game.” Everybody with common 
knowledge knows that newspaper advertisement of one 
kind or another has become a main instrument of politics. 
Everybody knows that the Sa mr which accepted 
payment for Sir Hedley’s articles editorially agreed with 
the general trend of those articles. Everybody knows that, 
this being so, it would make no difference whatever to the 
public whether insertion of the articles was — for by the 

roprietors of the newspapers or by Sir Hedley Le Bas. 
Seleyhody knows that many provincial papers, and many 
London weeklies also, constantly print matter which they 
are directly or indirectly paid to print, which is not marked 
“ Advt.,” and as to the truthfulness of which they can offer 
no real guarantee. In short, the trial amounted to a silly 
farce. It may be doubted whether Sir Hedley, knowing 
the pitfalls of Fleet Street, was quite s in paying for, at 
advertisement rates, the publication of a most damaging 
attack on Mr. Lloyd George. Sir Hedley was not, in m 
opinion, too well served by his illustrious learned counsel, 
who scarcely succeeded in keeping the chief issue before the 
jury. The Daily Mail's leader on the result was a mar- 
vellous and thrilling achievement. Having doubtless looked 
through its own files for the last ten years, it talked about 
“ clean journalism.” SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE MERITS OF SOLICITORS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—With reference to the remarks of “‘Sardonyx” about the 
Law Society, I should like to point out that this Society has 
achieved nearly one hundred years of successful legal reform, 
full particulars of which can be furnished by the Society if chal- 
lenged. The Law Society has, like all other professional bodies, 
from time to time had to defend the interests of solicitors. They 
were possibly mistaken in their opposition to the appointment of a 
Public Trustee, but they certainly were not mistaken in their 
opposition to the scheme of compulsory land registration which 
to-day exists in the County of London. 

The solicitor is the Cinderella of the legal profession, and he 
is more under the thumb of the State than any taxicab driver. 
In these circumstances it is important for him, like every other 
professional man, to have his interests well guarded; but I 
venture to think that the Law Society has done more admirable 
public work, outside the necessary work of any professional 
society, than the Bar Council, and I should be surprised if 
most barristers did not agree with this view. 

I do not know if “Sardonyx”’ has been inside more than one 
solicitor’s office, but there are solicitors and solicitors. In any 


case, there is a certain economy of execution in a solicitor’s 
office which is conspicuously absent in a Government office. 
Like “‘ Sardonyx,”’ I have met solicitors whoare perhaps not very 
expert, but from my limited experience of private nursing I 
have seen more half-educated nurses than half-educated solicitors. 


As regards the admission of women, the Law Society have been 
more progressive in this direction than the Bar Council. I 
should, however, be sorry if these remarks led anyone to suppose 
that I oppose the admission of women to be solicitors, for I 
have long advocated this reform, so long as it does not confine 
itself to one branch of the profession. 

Finally, I should not have thought it worth while to defend 
the Law Society but for the fact that some even more uncharit- 
able remarks were made about the Society by the Committee 
of Fabian Research who undertook to enlighten the public about 
the real character of the professions.—Yours, etc., 

The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. E. S. P. HaYNgEs. 

April 7th. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SOLDIERING 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Srr,—Allow me to endorse, most heartily, ‘‘ Sardonyx’s’’ remarks 
about the Public Schools’ mimic militarism. It seems absurd 
that, while fighting men are being demobilised more or less quickly, 
boys who have taken no active part in the war should still have 
daily parades, with whole days for military tactics every three 
weeks. 

The whole question in a nutshell is: When will the rule of 
the schools revert from the Commanding Officers of the Corps 
to the Headmasters ? 

At the Public School of which I am a member the wild 
endeavours of the C.O. to retain interest in the O.T.C. on the 
signing of the armistice were nothing short of amusing. First, 
a Brass Band was instituted, and all went well till the ardour 
of the musicians was slightly damped by finding that they were 
expected to pay for their instruments! Followed riding classes 
twice a week, tactics in artillery formation, ete.—which I must 
admit have been suecessful, for the Corps “* carries on ” as usual, 
in spite of the] fact that a debate held on the motion that “ In 
the opinion of this House the O.T.C. should immediately resume 
the position, relative to other school activities, which it held 
before the war” was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

I am very young, but in my humble opinion there can be no 
settled world peace while the “sons of Gentlemen” are taught to 
enjoy playing at the bloodshed and murder which took the 
lives of their elder brothers.—Yours, etc., O. S. 

[Our correspondent courageously gave his name in full; we 
have taken the liberty of substituting his initials —Ep. N.S.]} 


THE BULLFINCH 


To the Editor of Tar New Statesman. 


Sir,—May I give evidence in the case against the bullfinch, as 
further observation has been asked for? I object to its destruction 
of beauty. For two years the almond trees in our garden have 
been cleared of every bloom. Early in February I watched from 
my window two pairs of bullfinches going systematically up and 
down the twigs picking out every bud. The pears, apples and 
gooseberries have, so far, escaped, but a large Myrobalan plum 
which has always been a mass of snowy white at this time of the 
year is as bare as the almonds. 

Being a gardener, I may be “ greedy” and “ brutal,” but when 
looking up at the bare sticks and thinking of the former glory of 
pink blossom against the sky, the prospect of the early extinction 
of the bullfinch does not fill me with despair.— Yours, etc., 

Orchards, Chelmsford. R. Curisry. 

April 2nd. 


To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Sir Sydney Olivier is misinformed as to the depredations 
of the Board of Agriculture last year, which have resulted in a 
serious shortage of birds and consequently an immense increase 
in caterpillar, wire-worm, and other insect plagues. The 
Board made special war on rooks, wood-pigeons and many small 
birds besides the house sparrow. Notices were put up in Hert- 
fordshire, if nowhere else, offering rewards for the eggs of birds 
or their skins. The Board now regrets its action, but too late. 
The British song-birds, indeed all birds, have enough of natural 
enemies ; the war interfered with their migration, the exceptional 
storms killed many, the wholesale cutting down of woods all over 
the country has greatly harmed them. There is no need for man 
to do more. Let him net his trees and spare the birds.—Yours, 
etc., M. C, Leicn. 

51 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 

April 7th. 
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KOLCHAK AND LENIN 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. C. E. Bechhofer tells us that Admiral Kolchak’s 
Ministry is composed half of “* Socialists.” I-can well believe it. 
In England, for instance, you might include twenty H. 
and Hodges in your Ministry without losing the support of 
the Morning Post. The facts of his rule are clear. 

‘“* Kolchak’s edicts make the declarations of the Tsar seem 
like the Sermon on the Mount,” writes an Englishman whose 
letter was published by Dr. Polovtsev i in the Manchester Guardian 
(February 20th, 1919). ‘* No one dare say a word for fear of 
being dragged before a field court and either killed or getting 
penal servitude for life. 'Workmen have been flogged in numbers, 
the meetings of Labour-Union Committees forbidden. Siberia 
never had less liberty. And this governing Admiral Kolchak 
wouldn’t last five minutes without us, so we are in fact supporting 
ruthless tyranny here. I beg you to believe that I do not exag- 
gerate....” 

It may, I say, be true that Kolchak has been persuaded to put 
up a few tame “ Socialists ” to share with himself the responsibility 
for Anglo-French support. It may well be true. Or Mr. Bech- 
hofer may be repeating in good faith one of those inspired state- 
ments about Russia which somehow go the round of the papers 
and are only discovered to have been untrue when they have done 
their work. It is a curious coincidence that reaction’s new 
catchword, ‘‘ Half the members of Admiral Kolchak’s Ministry 
are Socialists,” also appears in this week’s Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 

Any old stick will do. Thus the Times Literary Supplement, 
which has definitely taken to politics, reviews a book about 
** Russia under the Bolshevists,” by V. Shklovsky, who is said 
to know all about Russia because he has not been there since 
1896. ‘ Shklovsky,” says the reviewer, “ reminds us that not a 
single paper and not a single book may appear in Bolshevist 
Russia now unless it is an official Bolshevist production, or one 
of the few publications which they can officially approve.” This 
is vague enough to imply terrible things. And yet Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, whom we all know and respect, writes from Archangel 
(Manchester Guardian, February 20th) that the Bolsheviks have 
** adopted Tolstoy’s thesis that the common people have been 
unduly debarred from opportunities to enjoy the treasures of 
Russian literature and art ” ; and have printed enormous editions 
of the works of Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoy, Turgenev, and Dostoy- 
evsky, which are now being sold at extremely low prices. 
“* Klynchevsky’s historical works could not be purchased com- 
plete just before the war for less than R.65, then equal to £6 10s. 
The Bolsheviks have reprinted them in three volumes at one 


rouble each.” 

Perhaps Mr. Bechhofer prefers the educational methods of 
Admiral Kolchak and his English supporters. He is welcome to 
his opinions. But I, for one, in literature as in politics, would 
rather follow Lenin than either Kolchak, Lloyd George, or Bonar 
Law.—Yours, etc., Joun Mavrocorpato. 

5 Linnell Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 4. 

April 6th. 


Miscellany 


A FAR PLACE 
(To K. W. departing.) 
I when the rain blew over the hills 
it was, 
o 9 all day when the days of summer were 
ong, 
Beyond all rumour of labouring towns it was, 
And at dawn and evening its trees were noisy with song. 


There were four elms on the southward lawn standing, 
Their great trunks evenly set in a square 

Of shadowed grass in spring pierced with crocuses, 
And their tops met high in the empty air. 


Where the morning rose the grey church was below us, 
If we stood by the porch we saw on either hand 
The ground falling, the trees falling, and meadows, 
A river, hamlets and spires: a chequered land, 


A wide country where cloud shadows went chasing 
Mile after mile, diminishing fast, until 


They met the far blue downs; but round the corner 
The western garden lay lonely under the hill. 


And closed in the western garden, under the hillside, 
Where silence was and the rest of the world was gone, 
We saw and took the curving year’s munificence : 
Changing from flower to flower the garden shone. 


Early its walks were fringed with little rock-plants, 
Sprays and tufts of blossom, white, yellow, and blue, 
And all about were sprinkled stars of narcissus, 
And swathes of tulips all over the garden grew. 


White groups and pink, red, crimson and lemon-yellow, 

And the yellow-and-red-streaked tulips once loved by 
a boy; 

Red and yellow their stiff and varnished petals, 

And the scent of them stings me still with a youthful joy. 


And in the season of perfect and frailest beauty, 
Pear-blossom broke and the lilacs’ waxen cones, 
And a tranced laburnum trailing its veils of yellow 
Tenderly drooped over the ivied stones. 


The lilacs browned, a breath dried the laburnum, 
The swollen peonies scattered the earth with blood, 
And the rhododendrons shed their sumptuous mantles, 
And the marshalled irises unsceptred stood. 


And the borders filled with daisies and pied sweet- 
williams, 

And busy pansies ; and there as we gazed and dreamed, 

And breathed the swooning smell of the packed carna- 
tions, 

The present was always the crown of all: it seemed 

Each month more beautiful sprang from a robe dis- 
carded, 

The year all effortless dropt the best away 

And struck the heart with loveliness new, more lavish ; 

When the clambering rose had blown and died, by day 


The broad-leaved tapering many-shielded hollyhocks 
Stood like pillars and shone to the August sun, 

The glimmering cups of waking evening primroses 
Filled the dusk now the scent of the rose was done. 


ck * oe * 


A wall there was and a door to the rose-garden, 

And out of that a gate to the orchard led, 

And there was the last hedge, and the turf sloped upward 
Till the sky was cut by the hill’s line overhead. 


And thither at times we climbed, and far below us 
That world that had made the world remote was seen, 
Small, a huddle of russet roofs and chimneys, 

And its guard of elms like bushes against the green : 


One spot in the country, little and mild and homely, 

The nearest house of a wide populous plain. 

But down at evening under the stars and the branches 

In the whispering garden we lost the world again. 

* * * * 
Whispering, faint, the garden under the hillside. 
Under the stars. Is it true that we lived there 
long ? 

Was it certainly so? Did ever we know that dwelling, 

Breathe that night, and hear in the night that song? 
J. C. SQUIRE. 
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Drama 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


WO years after its first performance the treasurer 
of Drury Lane subjoined to the accounts of 1779, 
“School for Scandal damped the new pieces.” 
At the Court Theatre, 1919, it may be said to damp them 
still. One can easily imagine a better performance than 
this at the Court, yet it is a very pleasant one and 
well worth seeing. We should have preferred a Lady 
Teazle who can run upon the stage as on a playground and 
laugh from a sincere wildness of delight, or even failing that 
a Lady Teazle who contrasted the twin aspects of her part— 
the high-spirited country girl whose grace is in her natural 
wilfulness, and the girl who plays with zest, as a part within a 
part, the role of the fine lady of comedy. Miss Mary Grey is, 
however, a mannered, consistent, slow and stately Lady 
Teazle. One is surprised that Sir Peter should be astonished 
to find her playing “ her part in all the extravagant fopperies 
of the fashion and the town with as ready a grace as if she 
had never seen a bush or a grass plot out of Grosvenor 
Square.” Where, too, was the irate sparkle and foot-stamp 
of the delicious little snob, really ruffled at last, when her 
husband reminds her of the days when she was “‘ content to 
ride double behind the butler on a dock’d coach-horse ” ? 
Is this, one asks oneself, the country beauty who, simmering 
with animal spirits and flippancy enough to enable her to 
shine in London, turned down her young neighbours as 
country oafs and, making a virtue of necessity, used her 
apparent devotion to domestic duties as a bait with which to 
catch a rich old bachelor? Miss Mary Grey was most at 
home in her part when the screen fell, revealing the Tragedy 
Queen; that is to say, at the moment when the actress 
should come to the rescue of the dramatist by refusing to 
follow his directions. 

It is in this famous scene that the hybrid descent of 
Sheridan’s comedy is most obvious ; that the joint between 
the then “ modern head” and “ antique trunk” of the 
comedy (as in the case of Mrs. Evergreen’s neck) needs 
most careful concealing. Sheridan’s comedy is a cross 
between the old, artificial, heartless comedy which pre- 
ceded him and the sentimental, virtue-admiring comedy 
which Tom Jones made popular. He was a most artistic 
craftsman, but no artist. In one way The School for Scandal 
is the easiest of plays to act; in another it is extremely 
difficult. For while the greater part of it is so skilfully 
adapted to performance that the scenes are practically actor- 
proof and must come off triumphantly, this inner discord 
leaves scope for many shades of ingenious adjustment in 
interpretation. To the inveterate theatre-goer each revival 
of the play must be interesting for this reason. How, he 
asks himself, are they now going to take it? Are they 
going to stress the husband-baiting, old comedy spirit, 
with its laughing contempt for age and decrepitude, or are 
they going to emphasize the sympathetic, Tom Jones, 
sentimental side? Is Sir Peter going to be a laughing- 
stock and Joseph Surface a Maskwell (i.e, a stage con- 
vention), or are they going to play it so that we are touched 
at Charles’s open-handed good nature, Sir Peter’s discom- 
fiture, and Lady Teazle’s right-about in the direction of 
virtue? Sheridan, being an opportunist with no respect 
for inner unity, and set upon killing his bird (the public 
taste) with the two handiest stones, has left it to his inter- 
preters to choose. It is for each producer to decide in turn 
upon a shade of compromise. Some working compromise 
is necessary, for fundamentally The School for Scandal is 
not a sound work of art, not nearly as sound as one of 
Congreve’s plays. 

Personally I am for subordinating the sentiment. Lady 
Teazle’s sudden repentance (when discovered) and her 
moral indignation against Joseph are not impressive enough 
to be worth putting in the foreground. And if they could 
touch us, if the intention of the acting is that Sir Peter 





should move our pity and his wife, at that moment, our 
sympathy, then inevitably, in proportion to the actors’ 
success, Charles’s mocking will appear caddish, and that is 
certainly not the dramatist’s intention. What is to be 
done then? I believe that the lighter that famous scene is 
kept, and the more in the Congreve key it is played, the better. 
It must not suggest a prelude to a happy ending, to the 
curtain falling on a united and fond couple. If producers 
would read, or better still have recited from the stage, the 
epilogue, they would be less tempted to make the play carry 
that suggestion. In the epilogue Lady Teazle comes to the 
front and ruefully recites some fifty lines beginning : 

I, who was late so volatile and gay, 

Like a trade wind must now blow all one way. 

Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows 

To one dull rusty weathercock—my spouse ! 
So the end of the story is that Sir Peter has got the whip- 
hand of her at last and she is doomed henceforward to 

Save money—when I just knew how to waste it! 

Leave London—just as I began to taste it! 
You see how this relieves us of the necessity of sympathising 
overmuch with Sir Peter, or of reproaching Lady Teazle. 
He is an old man who bought a young wife; she is a young 
woman who wants to wriggle out of her bargain. At first 
she succeeds, and then she has to pay the full price. We 
need not take anything that happens to them to heart. 
Mr. Arthur Whitby was a lovable Sir Peter. I ought con- 
sistently to reproach him for that, but he was so delightful, 
so full of character just as he was, that I cannot. 

Another advantage of following the old artificial comedy 
strain throughout is that it improves the part of Joseph. 
If the actor (Mr. Waring followed in this respect the example 
of every actor I have seen) tries to make Joseph human, he 
ceases to be amusing. He is always played as a foil to 
Charles. Of course, he is a foil and intended to be one, but it 
is a mistake to take the moral contrast too seriously, and the 
contrast such as it is will not lose much by the actor putting 
a little gaiety, charm, and whimsicality into Joseph. 

How absurd it is, for instance, to play the scene between 
Joseph and Lady Teazle gravely, when he urges that she 
will never be careful of her reputation till she loses the 
consciousness of her innocence and that she must sin in her 
own defence! Joseph should be charming, amusing, para- 
doxical, insinuating. If he is played as a solemn, cold- 
blooded hypocrite in real life, not only do we fail then to believe 
such a man could take anybody in or fascinate Lady Teazle, 
but we miss the flavour of his wit. Joseph can consistently 
refuse charity to Sir Oliver, pretending to be a poor relation, 
with an airy elegance which would make that scene four times 
as amusing. Let him be a gay hypocrite who enjoys and 
perfectly understands his role, delivering his ‘“‘ sentiments ”’ 
with an appreciation of their hollowness, and he will con- 
tribute to that mood of dancing freedom in us which it is the 
aim of comedy to create. Besides, we shall then be relieved 
of the bother of wondering if we really sympathise much 
with Charles, who is only a good-natured, self-satisfied 
fellow. I have never seen Joseph played in that way, but 
I wish some actor would try it. 

One of the features of the production at the Court which 
made it particularly pleasant was the absence of that exag- 
geration of gallant elegance in gesture and deportment 
which actors and actresses usually fall into when they play 
eighteenth-century parts. Sheridan took much pride in 
being thought a careless, idle fellow; it accentuated his 
brilliancy. It is true The School for Scandal was finished 
in a hair-raising rush; the last scene only just in time. But 
there are five manuscript books showing that for some years 
Sheridan had worked over and over again at every page 
of the dialogue up to this point with meticulous care, now 
trying a line this way, now that, shifting commas, loosening 
epigrams, treasuring impromptus, rescuing points from 
passages which he thought it better to scrap. The moral of 

Sheridan’s career as a dramatist is not that the brilliant are 
born to success, but that it pays to take marvellous pains. 
Desmonp MacCartay, 


_— 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Bt tor vata have freely remarked that Mr. Kipling’s 
new volume of verse (The Years Between. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net) is the first he has published for sixteen 

years. The statement is misleading; a very few years ago 

the volume Songs from Books appeared. It is true that 
many things in that volume were old when reprinted ; 
but others were newer than some of the verse in The Years 

Between. Those, therefore, who take the latest work as a 

proof that the post 1908 Kipling has been incapable of writing 

anything equal to his old best are forgetful of things like 
the Smuggler’s Song and the song about the mill that was 
in Doomsday Book. That he does his best very seldom 
now is, however, true; and when he makes a whole book 
out of nothing but his political and war verses he shows 
himself at his worst. I do not see how anyone could 
possibly commend The Years Between, save a man who 
thoroughly shared Mr. Kipling’s sentiments: there is 
nothing in it to admire except the opinions, and that is 
not enough to keep verse alive. 

* a * 


It is all very well to answer that people would not object 
to Mr. Kipling’s verses if they did not object to the opinions 
expressed in them; but most of his critics, I think, could 
produce all sorts of things by other men, from the ‘ views ” 
in which they differ quite as much, but which they admire. 
For me, I find that there are a good many opinions in this 
book with which I agree ; but I dislike the verses containing 
them just as much as I do the others. And the reason is 
that, with the exception of one or two personal poems too 
intimate to quote, they are not conceived as poetry is 
conceived and not poetically expressed. Mr. Kipling no 
doubt feels profoundly, but he seldom gets profound feeling 
into these opinionative songs. They are, whether polemic 
or laudatory, rhetorical; and they are seldom even good 
rhetoric. They are like leading articles out of the Globe 
run into metre and rhyme; they have no beauty (without 
which, of whatever kind, poetry cannot live), and the 
reader’s favourable reaction to them, save very rarely, can 
be expressed in terms like “ that is eloquent ” or “‘ that’s a 
good hit.” Even the better things are no more than 
rhetoric. Take, for instance, the lines on France: 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 


First to follow Truth and last to leave old Truth behind— 
France, beloved of every soul that loves its fellow kind. 


What are these but an echo of Swinburne, like one of 


‘Swinburne’s imitations of himself ? A man writing genuine 


poetry would communicate more genuine emotion about 
the grandeur and pathos of France than Mr. Kipling does 
in the whole of his perorational poem. Or, again, the 
address (which squares very ill with Mr. Kipling’s frequent 
insults to Ireland and the Irish race) to the Irish Guards : 


The fashion’s all for khaki now, 
But once through France we went 
Full dressed in scarlet Army cloth 
The English—left at Ghent. 
They’re fighting on our side to-day, 
But, before they changed their clothes, 
The half of Europe knew our fame 
As all of Ireland knows. 


Old Days! The wild geese are flying, 
Head to the storm as they faced it before ! 
For where there are Irish there’s memory undying, 
And when we forget, it is Ireland no more ! 
Ireland no more! 


It is, though skilled journalism, not as good as Thomas 
Davis himself would have made it. 


As a rule what he gives 


us is sheer leading article. There are two on Ulster, one on 
the Declaration of London, others on Joseph Chamberlain, 
the sluggish pre-war England, Mesopotamia and Spiritualists. 


* * * 


He writes about Spiritualism precisely as an intelligent 
and sensible antagonist would write in the leader columns of 
the Daily Telegraph, dressing up his commonplace argu- 
ment with a Biblical reference to the Witch of Endor. 
You get in these works gleams of eloquence, of sense, of 
wit, of shrewdness, and (arguably) of political and psycho- 
logical insight: but never of poetic inspiration and seldom 
of poetic language. Sometimes the deadness of his metrical 
prose is so astonishingly flat that one wonders a man who 
is usually at least vigorous could pass anything so banal. 
For instance, here, in his denunciation of the invaders of 
Belgium : 

When all was ready to their hand 
They loosed their hidden sword, 

And utterly laid waste a land 
Their oath was pledged to guard. 


Coldly they went about to raise 
To live and make more dread 
Abominations of old days, 
That men believed were dead. 


or in the extraordinarily feeble collection of epitaphs at the 
end of which a typical one is this, on a Native Water Carrier 
with the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force : 
Prometheus brought down fire to men. 
This brought up water. 


The gods are jealous—now, as then, 
They gave no quarter. 


And sometimes his journalistic lapses are actually funny. 
There is, for instance, a poem about John Bunyan, whom he 
alleges (I know not with what authority) to have been a 
private in Fairfax’s army and “ a vagrant oft in quod.” He 
says that in The Pilgrim’s Progress all types of modern war- 
time doubters, cravens, traitcrs, etc., are to be found, includ- 
ing what he calls ‘‘ State-kept Stockholmites ’’—in serial 
publication the phrase was “ stall-fed Stockholmites,” so 
we have evidence that Mr. Kipling, like other poets, pumice 
stones his epithets—a reference, apparently, to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. And the final chorus, after all this, begins : 
A pedlar from a hovel, 


The lowest of the low, 
The father of the Novel 


—a statement which may be, though I don’t think so, 
historically defensible, but comes here as the most exquisite 
of anti-climaxes. Here at least nobody can complain that 
the diction is the diction of pompous oratory, a charge 
properly levelled against Mr. Kipling’s frequent hotch- 
potches of “ hath’s,” “ ye’s,” and capital letters. 


* * Xk 


I may make the reservation that A Nativity is a beautiful 
and touching poem, that A Recantation is not only that but 
(there is no room to quote it adequately, i.e., in full) a poem 
of peculiar originality, and that here and there, as in Natural 
Theology, Mr. Kipling tries to be humorous about mankind 
in general, instead of his enemies in particular (whom he 
loathes, or wants to loathe, too much to be funny about 
them), and succeeds beautifully. But this is a very small 
proportion of the whole book, which might well drop out 
of the complete collection of Mr. Kipling’s books without 
being missed. It is difficult to imagine how a man can 
have printed parts of it ; and impossible to imagine how he 


can have reprinted them. 
SoLomon EAGLe. 
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WHAT NOT 


Sylvia and Michael. By Compron Mackenzie, Secker, 
8s. net. 


What Not. By Rose Macautay. Constable. 6s. net. 


When Mr. Mackenzie published last year his Early Life 
and Adventures of Sylvia Scarlett, we seemed to distinguish 
in it a greater power of comic invention than the author 
had previously displayed ; and we hazarded the suggestion 
that this might correct his weakness and remove a certain 
disappointing quality from his work. Now, after reading 
his latest book, we are a little relieved to find that it is 
not, in fact, a new novel, but “ really Book Three of Sylvia 
Scarlett, and is only published separately on account of the 
difficulties of production.”” We mean that if Mr. Mackenzie 
had stopped, taken breath, and then produced this as a 
freshly conceived work, the disappointment would have been 
extreme. But it is more excusable that the last third of a 
very long and not altogether well-designed novel should 
show a very grave falling off from the standard of the first 
and second thirds. There is still hope that Mr. Mackenzie 
will develop and become a good novelist. 

The falling off, however, in this volume is beyond dispute 
and is lamentable. It is certainly the least admirable 
work which Mr. Mackenzie has yet offered to his public ; 
and, if it is to be considered at all at length, in an age when 
bad novels are not few, it can only be because its author 
has written novels which were not so bad as this and may 
do so again. The theme of this Book Three can be expressed 
in the simple statement that Sylvia continues to “ run 
away.” She runs away, in the first place, from the humilia- 
tion put upon her by Arthur’s jilting of her, to Paris and 
thence to Petrograd, where she has an engagement in a 
café and gets a commission on the champagne consumed by 
the patrons. Thence, after an illness and the outbreak of 
war, she goes to Kieff, to Odessa, to Bucharest, singing in 
low cabarets, and still fiercely preserving her virtue. In 
Bucarest, she meets Philip Iredale, her former husband, 
who is in charge of the Passport Office there. But their 
meeting takes place to no particular purpose, so far as the 
story is concerned; and shortly afterwards Philip dies 
of overwork, in an almost equally purposeless manner. 
Her wilful Odyssey lands her at last in Nish, in the middle 
of the Serbian retreat ; and there she meets Guy Hazlewood 
(whom the reader will perhaps remember) and is befriended 
by him. She also meets Michael Fane and his sister, Mrs. 
Merivale. Michael is helpless with typhus, and Sylvia 
insists on remaining in Nish to nurse him. When he 
recovers, he and Sylvia escape together from the Bulgarians, 
get a boat to Samothrace, and there confess their love for 
one another. It should also be mentioned that in Bucharest 
Sylvia ‘‘ gets religion ” and confesses to a priest, to the tune 
of nine pages, or over three thousand words, with only one 
interruption. 

The most serious objection to this book is that these 
and a great many more things occur in the space of three 
hundred and four pages, and that Mr. Mackenzie has not 
taken the trouble to deal with one of them adequately. 
He invents, in profusion, incidents which might wall have 
repaid the reality with which his gifts could have infused 
them. There is a Russian soldier in Kieff, who sees Sylvia 
staring into a jeweller’s window, and insists on giving her 
a costly golden bag merely because he is going to the front, 
where his money will be no use to him, and because it will 
lease him to give her pleasure. There is her journey with 

ichael from Nish to Samothrace ; and the awakening of 
Michael’s love for her. Mr. Mackenzie has the genius to 


have made these episodes beautiful and moving; but he ' 


has chosen instead to leave them dry statements of his 
invention, and to pass hastily on to the next event. He 
invents consistently for the sake of invention; and it is 
a somewhat childish occupation. Sylvia, too, has developed 
a capacity for stilted oration which is quite new in one of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s characters. When she pleads with Mrs. 
Merivale to be allowed to stay in Nish with Michael, this 
is how she urges her case : 


_ “ If my demand is violent, my need is violent,” she cried. “Once 
in my Gantng-coom —the only time we met—you told me that 


half regretted r rejection of art ; you envied me my happi- 

roa ie boeien. You envy seemed to me then the bitterest irony, 

for I could not find in art that which I demanded. I have never 

found it until now in the chance to save your brother’s life. . . . 

He will accept me as a companion in misfortune, and I will give all 

that love can give, love that feeds upon and inflames itself wi thout 
, except from the heart of the one who loves.” 


Mr. Mackenzie has always persisted in cheating his 
admirers, who continue to expect more from him than he 
has ever yet given; but this time he has cheated them 
beyond precedent. Yet there is something in him which 
makes the continuance of expectation not wholly absurd. 

Miss Macaulay’s invention is at least as active as that 
of Mr. Mackenzie ; but it is of a more gossamer character, 
and is used in, What Not in the expression of a theme to 
which light-hearted ingenuity is more congenial. The 
conception of a post-war Ministry, established to improve 
the mental level of the English, the Ministry of Brains, 
which seeks to do its work first by voluntary methods 
and publicity campaigns, and then by compulsion, is exceed- 
ingly agreeable ; and the book, considered either as a satire 
on bureau or as a pure entertainment, is one of the 
most amusing that have been published in a great while. 
But with her delicate farce Miss Macaulay has contrived 
to interweave, very skilfully, the quite serious theme of 
a statesman impelled to this work by his natural loathing 
of stupidity and by the existence of imbecile members of 
his family, on whose account he is himself, under his own 
legislation, debarred from marriage. How he falls in love 
with a member of his own staff, and flings his principles 
on one side to marry her under an assumed name, and how 
this results in his own discredit, and the ruin of his work, 
make the “ plot ” of the novel, on which the more visible 
details are gracefully festooned. It is a proof of great 
virtuosity in Miss Macaulay that she should have been able 
to combine these two apparently incongruous ingredients 
without damage to either ; and her serious story is impres- 
sive and affecting. But the chief delight of the book 
is in its gay and ridiculous wit. England is, in Miss 
Macaulay’s “ Prophetic Comedy,” governed by a Council 
of Ministers, “five minds with but a single thought —if 
that.” One of her characters, a determined Rationalist, 
is “sure that all members of the Christian Church are 
fools”; and “ unlike Mr. Arnold Bennett, who tries and 
fails, he did not even try to think of them as intellectual 
equals.” The Vicar of Little Chantreys preaches an excel- 
lent and marvellously well-sustained sermon, in which the 
existence of the Deity is proved by the fact that it would 
take an express train 175 years 1 week and 6 days to travel 
from the earth to the sun. And the whole book is a con- 
sistent and unflagging carnival of verbal ingenuity, of which 
a description of two members of the family of Ivy Delmer, 
typist in the Ministry of Brains, must serve as an inadequate 
specimen : 


There was Betty, who had just left school, and showed no signs 
of “ doing ” anything, except her hair, the flowers, and occasionally 
the lamps. For the rest, she played tennis for prizes and hockey 
for Bucks, went out to tea, at when in doubt d her clothes or 
washed the dogs. There was Charlie, at Cambridge. Charlie was 
one of those for whom the Great War had been allowed to take the 
place of the Littlego, which was fortunate in his case, as he had 
managed to get through the one, but would probably in no cir- 
cumstances have got through the other. 


The glimpses of life in a Government office are not so 
many or so detailed as one might perhaps have wished ; 
but, such as they are, are very good and as absurd as could 
have been expected. : , 

The book as a whole is a complete and consistent piece 
of work which may have a lasting value in spite of its 
extreme topicality. It is comparatively easy to write an 
extravaganza on current affairs, and to amuse without 
much expenditure of wit. There are certain words (and 
“Ministry” is one of them, “lady clerk” another) which are 
at present laughable of themselves without any joke to 
support them. But Miss Macaulay has triumphed in com- 
posing an extravaganza in which all the persons are recog- 
cieahile human beings, though all caricatured for the sake 
of comic effect. She has managed this largely because 
she has admitted no inequalities: each person is carica- 
tured to the same degree. This is an exceedingly difficult 
feat; and Miss Macaulay is to be congratulated on an 
unusual achievement. 
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GERMAN HISTORY IN LEADING 
ARTICLES 


Vollendete Tatsachen. Von Tureopor Wo.rr. Kronen- 
Verlag, Berlin. 

Krieg und Friede. Von MaximiLian 
Reiss, Berlin. In two volumes. 

Der Kampf um den Frieden. Von Lupwic Bauer. 
Verlag der Weissen Blatter, Bern. 


Theodor Wolff, Maximilian Harden and Ludwig Bauer 
are among the most important enemy journalists who have 
emerged from the war with prestige undiminished by 
reason of their too close association with a discredited 
regime or their conspicuous failure as bg ee All three 
are Jews; a feature of German and Austro-Hungarian 
liberal journalism is the way it is left to clever members of 
the Jewish race. All three are the reverse of jingo so far 
as foreign politics are concerned and the reverse of reac- 
tionary in questions of domestic policy. The various 
leading articles they have collected, with amplifications, 
in their volumes are therefore of considerable though not 
of uniform value to the historian who wishes to study, 
from the liberal point of view, the development of public 
opinion in Germany and Austria during the years of war. 

The well-known editor of the Berliner Tageblatt has 
selected his leading articles from his paper between the 
dates August 3rd, 1914, and November 5th, 1917. He 
thus stops at the entry into office of Count Hertling and 
the Bolshevik revolution. His selection from his writin 
during this period has been what the Germans are fond 
of ing tendenzids. It has been made with the object 
of illustrating and enforcing the demand for parliamentary 
government. Too often, from the very day of mobilisation, 
he asserts, has the German people been presented with 
Saits accompli (vollendete Tatsachen); that dangerous policy 
which must be broughtto anend. Thatisthe leading motive 
of Herr Wolff’s volume, with its frequent clever characterisa- 
tion. Rarely has Karl Liebknecht been so clearly drawn 
as in the article of May 15th, 1916, on the Liebknecht 
debate in the Reichstag—its acute criticism of the enemy’s 
foreign policy, showing a better understanding, by the 
way, of France than of Great Britain, and its serious 
plea for saner, more liberal, more constitutional methods 
of government in Germany. The same title will not do 
for Herr Wolff's next volume, at least as it gets near 
November, 1918. 

Maximilian Harden’s paper Die Zukunft, from which 
most of the pages in his two volumes are derived, has 
always had a “ good press ” in this country, though it may 
be doubted whether his difficult, Oriental style would ever 
attract many readers here. But it does in Germany, and 
those who can get past the ima of these chapters, 
much of it wot nll from the Old: estament, and reach 
the core of vivid historical, richly allusive criticism, may 
be heartily recommended to Harden’s book. 

The Austrian Jewish journalist, Ludwig Bauer, is not 
so well known as Wolff and Harden. His articles appeared, 
marked with a sign consisting of two pairs of roams § parallel 
lines, in the Basle daily paper, the Nationalzeitung, to 
which they gave almost a European importance. For 
Bauer was not only anable a conducting apparently 
impartial pacifist ne a with extraordinary cleverness ; 
he was also commonly supposed at one time to be in receipt 
of confidential advance information from Austrian sources. 
His selection begins with the Central Empires’ first peace 
offer in December, 1916, and ends on the eve of the Armistice 
and the German Revolution. It thus gives a complete 
survey, from the pro-Austrian standpoint, of the various 
political manceuvres the Central Empires, or others inno- 
cently on their behalf, undertook with the object of bringin 
about a peace favourable to themselves until it should 
be too late. So long as the warlasted, Herr Bauer’s writing 
was principally ingenious propaganda addressed to the 
Germans to moderate their demands and second Kaiser 
Karl and Count Czernin in their pacific endeavours, to the 
Allies not to go on too steadfastly for fear of encouraging 
German annexation, and generally to President Wilson 
with the object of creating misunderstandings between 
America and the Entente. Now that the war has ended, 


HarpEN. Erich 


the leading articles gathered together in this volume may 
be raised to the dignity of useful historical material. 


“OLD JUNK” 


Old Junk. By H. M. Tomutnson. Melrose. 4s. 6d. net. 


It must be nearly twenty pees since the more discerning 
readers of a daily paper, no longer existing, began to notice 
certain articles, descriptive and reflective, mainly concerned 
with waterside subjects. They were written with quite 
unusual care by a man to whom, manifestly, the right or 
wrong use of words could never be matter of indifference. 
One watched the later appearances of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, 
curious to see what kind of jobs Fleet Street would provide 
for a writer of so distinctive a gift. Some of them, needless 
to say, were absurd, but for the most part he invented his own 
jobs. A year or two before the war he published a book of 
particular excellence out of a journey in South America, and 
then for some time he was immersed in war correspondence, 
writing dispatches singularly unlike those which have made 
the names of several romantic reporters known throughout 
the world. He has not made a book about the war. Most 
probably, when invited to do so, he has simply said that it 
can’t be done: that nothing but the truth would be ad- 
missible, and the truth is unendurable. Instead, he gives 
us Old Junk, which, though certainly a book with a body 
and soul, is made up of papers written at intervals of twelve 
years and brought together with no more formal link than 
that of chronological sequence. 


Old Junk is not a book easy to review. There are no facts 
in it to discuss, and the author’s dicta, in regard to books 
or places, are so intimately personal that it would be absurd 
to argue with him about them. There is, for instance, 
no matter for debate in Mr. Tomlinson’s confession that he 
would as soon read a Blue-book in bed as seek in Tolstoy 
** the home and solace that we want in a bed-book,” or that 
in the worst times of war-strain he could read Mr. Havelock 
Ellis or Samuel Butler’s Note- Books, but was confirmed in 
his opinion that Coleridge’s philosophy is insufferable wool- 
gathering. The only thing for the reviewer to do is to 
advise the reader to make acquaintance with the imagina- 
tive setting which Mr. Tomlinson has given, not only to 
such personal confessions as these, but to many moving 
scenes on sea and land. In his own field Mr. Tomlinson is 
almost a perfect writer: a fine, sensitive and original spirit 
expressing itself in prose of corresponding quality. This 
assertion, of course, ought to be supported by evidence ; 
but, while it would be very easy to quote from Old Junk 
passages of grave and simple and rhythmic beauty, passages 
in which the words are rich and right, such quotation would 
do no sort of justice to Mr. Tomlinson, whose gift is displayed 
in the completed essay or sketch. There is a chapter here 
on the Dunes, which perhaps most critical readers would 
pick out as, on the whole, the best of the volume, for 
its harmony of colour, form and feeling. It would be hard 
to find a better piece of writing of the kind by any contem- 
porary man of letters. But Mr. Tomlinson is good and 
original wherever you take him—in and out along the 
North African coast, in New York or an English village, 
recording the distress and bewilderment of the man on leave 
in England from France, or picturing the agonies of a preten- 
tious townsman aboard a small sailing craft in a squall. 


“THE TIGER ” 


Clemenceau, the Man and his Time. By H. M. HynpMan. 
Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is sad to have to record the opinion that Mr. Hyndman 
has missed a great opportunity. A Life of M. Clemenceau, 
written by a friend and admirer, begun in June, 1918, when 
the spearhead of the German army had broken through at 
Cambrai and St. Quentin and finished when that army 
had vanished with Kaiser, Great General Staff, and all its 
paraphernalia of militarism—such a book should carry 
its reader upon the wings of sustained interest and excite- 
ment. For some reason, Mr. Hyndman’s wings have 
failed to learn the secret of literary flight. They have 
little or no “lift”: he “ taxis ” us through French history 
and the life of M. Clemenceau, and the unfortunate 
passenger, instead of soaring into the empyrean of politics 
and biography, is conscious of slow and heavy going, accom- 
panied by a good many jolts and jars. That is not to say 
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“* Baroness Orczy’s success con- 
linues unfailing.” 

—DalILy ExprREss. 
““ The dullest skies, the blackest 
east wind, the most monotonous 
railway journey are powerless 
to affect the spirits of the 
reader.’’ EVENING STANDARD. 


By Baroness Orczy 


THE LEAGUE OF THE 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


Now Ready. 7s. net. 

“Haggard is a real hero- 
maker and has a fertile imagin- 
ation. I hope Mr. Haggard will 
go on writing. It has the real 
qualities of a form of fiction in 
which he excels almost every- 
body else.” 

—LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


By H. Rider Haggard 


WHEN the WORLD SHOOK 


Now Ready. 7s. net. 


“In every way the book may 
be commended as one of the most 
effective and successful novels 
of the present season’’—writes 
THE , BOOKSELLER of the book 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


THE KING’S WIDOW 


Now Ready. 7s. net. 


“We acknowledge with thanks 
the warning these pages convey,” 
writes THE MORNING Post» 
And no man who has an 
interest in the British Empire 
or who wishes to keep in touch 
with world-influence can afford 
to neglect this book. 


By H. M. Hyndman 


The AWAKENING of ASIA 


Now Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Economic Foundations of 


Peace: or World-Partnership as the 
Truer Basis of the League of Nations, 
By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer. 8vo. 
12s. net. 
‘‘ One of the most serious contributions to the study of the 


subject yet produced in any country." —-Westminsior Gasetie. 
TWELETH THOUSAND. 
Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Cutting of an Agate. 


Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Principles of Citizenship. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 
Though written primarily for use in the Army Educa- 
tional Classes, this little volume should at the present 
time appeal also to many other readers. 


Self and Neighbour: 
An Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. ros. net. 
Mr. Hirst’s work deals with many questions of the 
highest importance at the present time. 


Papers on Current Finance. 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
8vo. 10s. net. 
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Sylvia and Michael. 


oS YLVIA SCARLETT 
herself is one of the 
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in fiction—can indeed 
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that the book is without merit: it has very considerable 
merits. Its author has a conscience, the conscience, if we 
may say so, of the good Socialist, for anyone who believes 
that a piece of work should be done just as well as it is 
possible to do it is, though he may not know it, 90 per cent. 
a Socialist. Mr. Hyndman is, of course, 110 per cent. a 
Socialist, and it is extremely interesting to follow this 
conscientious and minute narrative of the last sixty years 
of French political history, written by a man who is so 
Socialistic and so Anglo-Saxon. 

Looking back over M. Clemenceau’s life, and the last 
half-century of French politics, one is astonished that Mr. 
Hyndman so often fails to soar. If you will open Aristo- 

hanes, you will see that only Athens has ever vied with 

aris in its ability to convert the art of government into 
a perpetual series of frenzied crises. The French Deputy 
would have found himself completely at home in the 
Ecclesia ; and Cleon, and Alcibiades, and even Pericles, 
would be equally at home in the Palais Bourbon. In both 
= there can be seen the rapid rise and fall of political 
eaders, the perpetual change of government, the endless 
succession of passionate crises and great political trials, 
the same reckless charges of peculation and corruption 
launched, on every opportunity, against the most famous 
and the most obscure. Above all, there is the same love 
of argument and free discussion which, as Mr. Hyndman 
rightly points out, was most conspicuously shown in the 
French Chamber in the famous debate when the Deputies 
listened for several days to the duel between Jaurés and 
Clemenceau over the principles of Socialism and Radicalism. 

In this tropical jungle of politics M. Clemenceau is pre- 
eminently “‘ the Tiger.” He is the apotheosis of the French 
politician and politics. Iron will, dauntless courage, a 
cynical idealism, ruthless destroyer, the humour of the 
Paris gamin, bonhomie—these are the lines out of which 
Mr. Hyndman makes his hero’s portrait. It is an inspiring 
picture. In fifteen years M. Clemenceau destroyed eighteen 
governments and always refused to undertake a government 
or to take any part in any administration himself. There 
he sat in his corner, the imperturbable, keen-eyed, of “ iron 
courage,” waiting, waiting for the psychological moment, 
and, when it came, the inevitable victim went down before 
the overwhelming attack. It is true that the concentra- 
tion upon the destructive side of the art of politics and 
government is not without its disadvantages. In the 
early days of the Republic, as Mr. Hyndman says, ‘ Minis- 
tries, in short, were going in and out of presidential favour 
like the figures of a Dutch clock. Clemenceau was getting 
his claws well into the various political personages all the 
time. As none of them had any blood to lose in the sha 
of principles, there was no harm done—except to the 
Republic.” The harm to the Republic was the general 
sense of insecurity and unsettlement, which was a direct 
cause of that extraordinary fact that France only just 
escaped the dictatorship of M. Clemenceau’s cousin, General 
Boulanger. Moreover, destruction leaves no time for 
construction, and it is significant that, although M. 
Clemenceau from the earliest days of the Republic attacked 
the undemocratic constitution of the Senate, the Senate 
remains precisely what it was. Nevertheless, in the history 
of politics “the Tiger” remains the most fascinating of figures, 
a great statesman, who not only destroyed eighteen French 
administrations but also destroyed the Jesuits, the anti- 
Dreyfusards, and finally the Germans. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life and Letters of Joseph Black, M.D. By Sir Witi1AM Ramsay. 
Constable. 6s. 6d. net. 

Sir William Ramsay, whose death in 1916 deprived England of her 
foremost chemist, was a man who studied his science from all aspects, 
and he was keenly impressed with the importance and interest of the 
historical development of chemistry. In his book on The Gases of 
the Atmosphere he gave a masterly survey of the work done by the 
early investigators in this field, and in the volume before us, published 
posthumously, we have a well-balanced and sympathetic study of the 
life and letters of one whose constant resort to careful weighing and 
measurement may be said to have inaugurated modern chemical 
science. 

Black was a medical man, and in his time chemistry was still the 
handmaid of medicine. Medical reasons led him to carry out his 
classic work on magnesia alba (magnesium carbonate), in which he 


demonstrated by a skilful use of the balance that this body is a com- 
pound of a solid substance, magnesia usta, and a “ fixed air” (the gas 
carbon dioxide). To appreciate the work at its true worth we must 
remember that at that time it was considered a marvellous thing 
that a large volume of gas could be ‘‘ contained” in a small solid 
body, and that Black was the first man to weigh a gas in combination, 
as he was also the first to introduce the notion of latent heat. The 
charm and modesty of his character make his letters agreeable reading, 
and the vivid picture which is given of life in a Scottish University 
towards the end of the eighteenth century lends the book an additional 
interest. Professor Donnan contributes an excellent introduction 
dealing with the life and work of the author. 


History of Zionism, 1600-1918. By Nanum Soxotow. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P. With 89 
Portraits and Illustrations selected and arranged by IsRaEL 
SoLomons. In two volumes. Vol. I. Longmans. 21s. 


There is probably no one more competent than Mr. Sokolow to 
write a history of the Zionist Movement, in whose life he has taken 
so prominent and so active a part during the past twenty years. In 
so far as the Zionist Movement has a head at present, he may be said 
to be that head, for the only competitor with him for that office, 
Dr. Weizmann, is his junior in years and service, although the 
circumstances of the past few years have made him equally if not 
more prominent than his older colleague. However, Mr. Sokolow has 
been a member for many years of the Executive Committee of the 
Zionist Organisation, into which circle Dr. Weizmann has only just 
been formally admitted. But Mr. Sokolow’s work for and devotion 
to the Zionist cause are not the only qualifications he brings to the 
authorship of this work. Quite apart from his Zionist work, Mr. 
Sokolow is one of the most distinguished of living Hebrew men of 
letters. He is also a Jewish publicist of the first rank. Thus several 
qualifications necessary or useful to the historian of Zionism are 
combined in him and they display themselves in his work. 

A reader of this book, whether or not he is acquainted with the 
subject, will probably first be struck by the wide and deep learning 
shown by the author. In writing the history of Zionism in England— 
and it will be noted from the title that not the present phase of Zionism 
but the Zionist idea in its widest sense is denoted—Mr. Sokolow 
has explored thoroughly one of the by-paths of political and _politico- 
religious English literature, and he has brought to light many very 
interesting things that might otherwise have lain hid forever. His 
knowledge of English pamphlet literature would have been remarkable 
in an English scholar or publicist : it is even more so in a foreigner. 
By means of copious references to and extracts from this literature, 
he shows that the present British interest in Zionism and its aims is 

no means of recent development or a mere product of the war. 
He shows that Zionist ideals appealed to the British mind as long ago 
as the early years of the seventeenth century, that the resettlement of 
the Jews in England in the middle of that century was greatly facili- 
tated by the interest felt in the inevitable restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine, that this interest displayed itself on frequent occasions in 
the subsequent centuries, that it was especially active during the 
past century, especially when the Eastern question made itself pro- 
minent in international affairs, and that the interest culminated in the 
formal support of the Zionist aims by the British Government eighteen 
months ago. But Mr. Sokolow’s work is in two volumes, only one of 
which has as yet appeared. Consequently, the end of the story—by 
far the most interesting to the general reader—has yet to come, for 
the narrative of the first volume ceases with the outbreak of the recent 
war. The first volume will whet the reader’s appetite. From an 
historical work it is difficult to quote. We may illustrate from the 
opening the mastery over our language possessed by a foreigner, not 
one to whom the English tongue is native: ‘‘ No great idea, once 
proclaimed, has ever yet perished from the earth. An idea may assume 
new forms, may change its mere outward semblance—for all great 
ideas are plastic in their atgributes and immutable in their essentials— 
but once it has been enunciated, human life absorbs it within itself 
for ever.” 

The volume is introduced by Mr. Balfour, by Lord Bryce, and by 
the late Sir Mark Sykes, as well as by the author in both a preface and 
an introduction and by the illustrator or, more properly, selector of 
illustrations. Mr. Balfour takes the opportunity of justifying his 
support of the Zionist programme to those critics, probably without 
an exception themselves Jews, to whom the Movement and its aims 
are anathema. Mr. Balfour does well in pointing out that the creation 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine is no palliative to the Jewish 
question, no antidote to anti-Semitism. It may be both of these to 
some extent, but if it is so, it will be so almost as a side issue. ‘* They 
would bear corporate responsibilities and enjoy corporate opportunities 
of a kind which, from the nature of the case, they can never possess as 
citizens of any non-Jewish State. It is charged against them by their 
critics that they now employ their great gifts to exploit for personal 
ends a civilisation which they have not created, in communities they 
do little to maintain. The accusation thus formulated is manifestly 
false. But it is no doubt true that in large parts of Europe their 
loyalty to the State in which they dwell is (to put it mildly) feeble 
compared with their loyalty to their religion and their race. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? In none of the regions of which I 
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HOW 
SANA! OGE N 
NOURISHES BLOOD 
AND NERVE CELLS 

AFTER ’FLU 


Distinguished Scientist Experiments 
on Himself and Six Students. 








Ocular Proof that Sanatogen in- 

creases Vitality — builds up the 

Nerves—and rouses the Recuper- 
ative Powers 


One of the most distinguished of living 
scientists — formerly Assistant Professor 
of Physiology at Oxford University — was 
advised by his Physician to take Sanatogen 
after an attack of influenza, and deter- 
mined to see for himself whether its effects 
were as real as they seemed. 


He therefore conducted the experiments 
referred to above, not only on himself and 
six students, but also on animal blood and 
nerve cells; and his findings were care- 
fully verified by a colleague. 


Remarkable Evidence 


Here is his verdict as recorded by him in 
two articles published in the Lancet: 


“It is evident that Sanatogen acts as 
a strong stimulus so far as the re- 
cuperative powers of the blood are 
concerned, and that a _ building-up 
process goes on in the nerves.” 


He then describes “the notable change in 
my own blood after feeding on Sanatogen” ; 
and his results are summarised as follows in a 
resumé of the Lancet articles :— 


“Microscopic examination demon- 
strates to the eye the increased vitality 
in the nervous system—especially in 
the cells of the brain and spinal cord— 
after feeding with Sanatogen. .. . 
But the improvement is not limited to 
the blood and nerve cells. It affects 
in a pronounced manner and in a re- 
markably short time (extraordinary 
as it may seem) every cell in the 
body which counts for health purposes ” 


Test Sanatogen’s effects for 
yourself. Buy a 5/9 tin at your 
chemist’s to-day. 


But be sure you get genuine Sanatogen, Manu- 
factured by Genatosan, Ltd. (British Purchasers 
of Sanatogen Co.), 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.C, 1— Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda. 
(Note: Later on Sanatogen 

will be re-named Genatosan.) 
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From HEADLEY’S List. 


two 
essential Books on Social Economics 


LABOUR in the COMMONWEALTH. 


By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. 5s. 6d. net. 
‘* Perhaps the best book that Mr. Cole has yet written.” 


—Tue New STATESMAN. 


Mr. Cole, one of the ablest exponents of the thoughts 
and aspirations of the workers, primarily addresses himself 
to the middle classes. It is imperative that they should 
understand what economic and moral forces are working 
inevitably towards the creation of new institutions in the 
Commonwealth. For they, no less than Labour, have a 

art to play in the coming changes, and the workers wish 
or their co-operation in moulding the new order. 


NEW FALLACIES OF MIDAS. 


By C. E. ROBINSON, Author of ‘‘ In the Days of Alkibiades.”’ 
Introduction by Sir GEORGE PAISH. 6s. net. 


An attempt to explain the main principles of Industrial, 
Social, and Economic Theory in language clear to the lay 
reader ; to trace the development and test the practical uses 
of the three rival claims put forward by the Socialist, the 
Syndicalist, and the Individualist; and finally, to show 
that without the combined application of each ideal there 
can be no permanent progress towards the goal of universal 
happiness. 

“Mr. Robinson’s book can be warmly recommended. 
He has essayed and accomplished with surprising success a 
most difficult task, which could hardly be guessed from the 
enigmatic title.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A book of real value.”—Daily Mail. 





HEADLEY BROS., PUBLISHERS, LTD., 72 Oxford Street, 
London. 











Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 


Should read the introductory article to the 
April, 1919, Quarterly Supplement (price 4d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 
*“CHANGING CONDITIONS,” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present position 
and outlook of affairs from the point of view of the 
investor, large or small. The Quarterly Supplements 
contain up-to-date details of 1oo specially selected 
securities, covering the whole available field of invest- 
ment—from Government Loans to Ordinary Shares 
in Industrial Companies—particulars of further invest- 
ments considered worthy of attention, a number of 
useful tables and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remunerative employment of capital. 


The Annual Volume - - Price Is, 
(Published in July). 
Quarterly Supplements - - Price 4d. 
(Published January, April and October). 


Post free om receipt of remittance to the Publishers ; 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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speak have they been given the advantage of equal citizenship, in 
some they have been given no right of citizenship at all. Great 
suffering is the inevitable result; but not suffering alone. Other 
evils follow which aggravate the original mischief.” 

The book, in view of the wealth of information it contains, is in the 
nature of an encyclopedia of Zionism, The illustrations are many, 
well-selected and in many instances rare. But there is one blemish 
which must strike the eye of any reader. That is the excessive 
and extraordinary use of italics, which cannot be justified by any 
rule or regulation. 


THE CITY 

ARKETS have been somewhat more active and, 
generally speaking, the tone remains firm, parti- 
cularly among certain industrials. Among those 

which have been frequently recommended in these notes, 
Dunlop Rubber ordinary have jumped something like 
15s. during the week, having been quoted at one moment 
as {high as £6 {ls. 3d. Trinidad Leaseholds, which were 
favourably mentioned here on March 15th at 50s. 6d., 
are now over 58s., whilst British-American Tobacco have 
firmed up from £6 5s. last week to £6 12s. 6d. There is 
also a good deal of activity in Marconi International Marine 
shares on the excellent bonus afforded by the offer to 
shareholders at par of one new share for every share now 
held. The company then proposes to pay a dividend on 
the increased capital at the same rate as that for the two 
revious years—viz., 15 per cent. The Mazawattee Tea 
ompany has also attracted attention on a most satis- 
factory report, the whole of the arrears of dividend on 
the preference shares since 1915 being paid off and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. being recommended on the ordinary 
shares. The rubber market remains quietly firm, and if, 
as is anticipated, the Budget brings a modification of the 
excess profits duty, this section is likely to be the object 


of the next boom. 
ok Bd 2k 


As was feared, the removal of restrictions on new issues 
of capital, provided the proceeds were destined for home 
consumption, is resulting in a flood of offerings, some of 
which are of a rubbishy-—or, at least, extremely speculative 
—description, and the investing public will now begin to 
lose money again at a greater pace than it has done 
during the past few years. Low money rates, the con- 
tinuance of which is confirmed by the prohibition of gold 
exports, rather conduce to the taking up by the public of 
new issues, but a policy of cheap money should not be 
condemned if it is utilised, as it should be, to place the 
national credit on a more satisfactory basis. There is no 
reason why the British Government should not now be 
able to borrow money at 4) per cent. The prohibition 
of exports of gold is, however, a serious measure, for, as 
it prevents foreigners who have balances here removing 
them in gold, it is a formal abdication for the time being 
of London’s proud boast of being the one free market of 
the world in gold. At the same time, we must face facts 
and realise that only by increased production can we hope 
to restore the pre-war position in this respect; and so 
correlated are things in this complex world of ours that 
the date of London’s resumption of its aforetime proud 
position is really being determined in Paris, for, with a 
satisfactory League of Nations, that time will come much 
nearer, whereas if a great proportion of the energies of the 
nation have to be directed to armaments and training for 
war, the return of London to its leading position in the 
world’s money markets will be remote. 


* Xk ok 


Bankers’ letters from Canada state that authoritative 
estimates presented to Parliament show that, after totalling 
up the apparent sources of Government revenue, and 
striking a balance with costs resulting from the war, plus 
ordinary expenditure, the Government is confronted with 
a deficiency of about $100,000,000 per annum. Canadian 


interests, apparently, recognise that the one hope for the 
future is increased immigration, and they appear to be of 
opinion that emigration from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions cannot be arbitrarily restricted, and that “‘ the 
attractions of our large open spaces and the opportunities 
for a comfortable livelihood in pleasant surroundings ” 


will pareve even more irresistible to British emigrants than 
in the past. One letter, however, states that the most 
promising prospect of larger population during the next 
few years lies in immigration from the United States, 
which was considerable even during the war years, and 
that, provided Canada by contrast will not become a dear 
country to live in—and here perhaps we get a peep of the 
cloven hoof—‘‘ because of oppressive taxation,” a large 
number of farmers from the United States will cross the 
border to take up the cheaper land available in Canada. 
The American public is reported still to be buying Canadian 
securities in large quantities. 

: * * * 

The Belgian financial and commercial papers make 
interesting reading just now, as they contain long lists of 
machinery, apparatus and tools of all kinds taken by the 
Germans from Belgian factories, but which have now been 
returned. As may well be imagined, identification is not 
easy in the case of thousands of motors, dynamos, lathes, 
boring tools, saws and ploughs, but where the machinery 
is itself a Belgian product, the authorities are, in many 
cases, able to find out from the manufacturers’ books the 
original purchaser. It appears that a large amount of 
Belgian material is still in Germany, and that Belgian 
owners, after complying with various formalities, are 
permitted to travel into Germany to inspect the depots 
there with a view to recovering their property. 
ok ne * 


The figures of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
boasts of being the greatest industrial company in the 
world, are always interesting. The year 1918 witnessed 
a further increase in the turnover with a still greater advance 
in working expenses, as is shown by the following figures : 


1918. 1917. 
3 3 
Gross receipts a 1,744,312,000 1,683,963,000 
Net earnings (before meeting 
bond interest) 208,281,000 304,161,000 
Net earnings (after mee ting 
bond interest) 158,632,000 244,739,000 
Dividend on Common ea 14 p.c 18 'p.c. 


Surplus income 28,935,000 .. 107,505,000 
What the war has meant to this company is shown by the 
fact that in 1914 it had a deficit of $1,847,900, after paying 
the dividends on its Preferred Stock. Its entire output 
during 1918 was under the distributive control of the 
War Industries Board. At its inception the capital of 
this Trust was grossly watered, the common (or ordinary) 
stock being totally unrepresented by assets. Gradually, 
however, sufficient profits have been accumulated, after 
allowing for the payment of dividends, so as to represent 
assets equivalent to more than the capitalisation—this 
process being aptly called ‘* squeezing out the water 
and the Corporation has now an undivided surplus of 
earnings amounting to $441,888,000. So far as its financial 
reserves go, the United States Steel Corporation is certainly 
a formidable competitor. 

A. Emm Davies. 
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BOOTS & SHOES 


They entered the War with a 
big reputation founded on 50 
years’ Record in Civil life—the 
most reliable footwear for Men 
and Women. ‘K’ BOOTS came 
out of the War established as 
the finest foot-gear for Officer 


or Man. 
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Dr. E. J. Dillon #3522" 3 

thirty years smoked only 
r. e 1 on Turkish tobacco I naturally 
cherished a fondness for that. However, if any other could reconcile me to 
its absence it would be the ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, which have given 
me great pleasure."’ 

Charites Sims, Fsq.. A.R.A.. writes ;—‘‘ There are vimes when a mild 
flavoured cigarette is most agreeable, then a ‘ De Resz just the thing. I. 
like them very much.” 

Miss Clara Butterworth writes:—“ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent.” 

IGARETTES are all much alike 
—until you come to the “De 
Reszke.” Then you know there 
is one brand which stands above 

allothers. Good judges prefer them—so 
will you. Try a box. 


‘DeReszke; 
peor’ CIGARETTES IS 


Sold at all Military Canteens «t Home 
and Overseas also Tobaccomtstsand Stoves. 


















THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS Ltd, 
(By GUARANTEE.) 
Incorporated 1905. 
MEMBERS’ DESIGNATION—“ CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT.” 


DATES 
INTERMEDIATE 


OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2nd to 4th, 1919, inclusive. 
Fina (Section I.) Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 2nd to 4th, 1919, inclusive. 
»  (Secrion II.) Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 16th to 18th, 1919, inclusive. 


For further particulars apply to 


The Secretary, ARTHUR PRIDDLE, A.C.LS. 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—Several Naval and 
Military Officers, having secured suitable irrigated ground for this purpose, are 
desirous of meeting others with minimum CAPITAL of £1,090 each to enable 

establishment suitable co-operative colony.—Full particulars to Orancrs, c/o G. 
Street & Co. (Ltd.), 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 
J= PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 











Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER, ann THE 
AIR. Post free from Henry SoTHera& & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 


"LECTURES, ETC, 


“THE EVERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
LECTURE by Mr. Grrperr CANNAN, “Big Plays 


and Little Theatres,’"” on MONDAY, APRIL 14TH, in the 
Institute, Central Square, Hampstead Garden Suburb, at 8 p.m. 
Mr. NORMAN MACDERMOTT (Director of the Theatre) will 
preside at the Meeting and outline the proposals. 
Admission 1s. 3d. (including tax). Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director (Temporary Office, 71 Great Russell 
Street, w.c. })- 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1. 
Sunday, April 13th. 


II. 7. a.m.— Moral Issues in the Peace Treaty.” 
. H. Swinny. 


HE TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON, and the NURSERY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, N,.W., have arranged a combined 
training course for Superintendents of Nursery Schools. The Course will be for 

one or two years according to entrance qualifications.—For particulars, apply to the 
Principat, Training College, we or to the Warpen, Nursery Training School, 
Wellgarth Road, Hampstead, N,W. 3. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL ‘SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
coatieael teachers for third year training. 
seus. won as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Szc., 11 Tavistock 
uare 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


E AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 
pa mend Coursss in Arts, Scisnce, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 
Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros- 
postu | —% free from REGISTRAR. 


_ TO LET AND WANTED. 





























ARTMOOR. —BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. —Lovely 
Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered garden. 
Croquet Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate — Private Sitting-room if 

required.—Apply ““S. Cantas,” Middlecott, Ilsington, §. Devon. Tel, 8 Haytor. 
a absolutely inclusive. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. —A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Grete (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Mise 

Gemeon (Hon, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 








SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE: Under the management of a 
Committee of the Society of Friends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A 
(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge in Schoo! Management and Method). 

Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, a Natural History Room, two Werk- 
shops (including Forge aud Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library 
Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application totbe Head Master. Bootham 
School, York. 


’ 

M ALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 

munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by prectical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 

as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 

300 ft. above sea level, and is on cravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 

own grounds of 15 acres. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid ~ =o record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Sw h Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds ofSacres. For —— peetes. apply the Pamomas.. 


CO-EDUCA TION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art. Gardening. 
Cookery. Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on aqgliontion to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH " CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in hea!thy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmentas individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Priacipals: Miss Tupopora CuaRx and Mise K. M. Excis. 





™~OACHING.—Students preparec! for Matric. Load. and all higher 

4 Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. Benpixen, B.A. (London), and 
Miss V. H. Wartiinc, B.A. (London). Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONVERSAT T ION. —I5a Baker Street, W. 1. Maytelr 3797. 


< MAI <GARET’S HARROW. 
Prospectus on baat the to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training C oe 


SCHOOL, 





POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


WANTED, WOMAN SECRET.ARY. Pre ferably with knowledge 
of the Labour Movement.—Apply. stating exv erience and qualifications, to 
Tue Secretary, The Labour Party. 33 Ecclest on Square, London, S.W.1. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK. W.>man Cle rk Wanted, immediately ; 
experienced shorthand typist: knowledg ¢ of secret rrial duties; organising ability 
Salary £4156 and bicycling allow an ce Apply Box 514, Tue New STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 


MISCELLA\ NEO ‘US. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and VP: EWRITING of every 

description accurately and pr mptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE } (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Bist h Control. 


—Mactnvstan Leaour, 48 Broadway, W sata reter, S.W.1. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with ‘BLi \TTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and ce by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Supplied to the Royal House 
hold. Tins Is, 6d., 2s. , 5s.—Howarti ts, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BO! JGHT. Highest Value assured. 

a Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanit », 12s.  »m Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offe rnotace epted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewel! ery (brokh en or otherwise). Satisfaction 

guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. Cann &* Co., 69, . Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd, 1850. 


HE charge for Advertisements of Meet ngs, Educational An- 
nouncements, Appointments (Vacant am 1 Wanted) on this page 
is at the rate of 12s. per inch ,or rs. peg, ‘ine for smaller spaces. 

For a series of thirteen or more ir acrtions a ¢ ubstantial discount is 
allowed. Trade Advertisements o pe charged” m ¢ the rate of Eleven 
Guineas per page. : 








Post free 2d. 
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No part of the proceeds of this issue is to be applied for capital purposes outside the United Kingdom or to replace money which has been so applied. 
NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 






y of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 


A cop J 
The Subscription List will open on Saturday, April 12t 


BOVRIL 


h, and close on or before Wednesday, April 16th, 1919. 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


Share Capital 


£2,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


500,000 55 per cent. Preference Shares of £1 each, 
750,000 7 per cent. Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 


750,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each (entitled to the surplus profits after the payment of the dividends on the Preference and Ordinary Shares and 
ri passu with the Ordinary Shares in the surplus assets after payment of the Capital on the Preference Shares), and 


pa 
£500,000 45 per cent. Debenture Stock. 


ISSUE OF £300,000 6 PER CENT. FIVE-YEAR NOTES 


(in denominations of £10, £50, and £100) 


at 98) per cent. 


Payable as follows :— 
On Application 
On A t 


On ist August... 
On 12th September 


Allottees have the right to Pay oD in full on or after allotment, intere 
Oo 


as from the first day of the month lowing such payment. 
The Notes will be secured by a Trust “Dee 

ranking next after the £500,000 M4 

or Charge ranking pari passu wit 

exceeding £200,000 ranki 

further issue expressed in the said Trust Deed. 


5 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
235 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


st at 6 per cent. per annum being allowed upon such payments in advance 


d in favour of Trustees creating a floating charge on the undertaking and assets of the Company 
per Cent. Debenture Stock of the Company with a provision that the Company shall not create any Mortgage 
or in priority to the Five-Year Notes, the Company, however, reserving su 
pari passu with the Notes of this issue, making £500,000 in all, on compliance with the conditions precedent to such 


wer to issue a further sum not 


The Notes will carry interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable half yearly on the Ist day of May and the lst day of November, 
the first payment being calculated on the instalments as from the date of payment. They will be redeemable at par on the lst day of May, 1924, 
or on six months’ notice to the holder at any time prior to that day at 102} per cent. 


Directors. 


GEORGE LAWSON JOHNSTON, Chairman. 
MAJOR-GENERAL THE EARL OF ERROLL, K.T., C.B., Vice-Chairman. 
SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S. 


Trustees for the Five-year Noteholders.—THE EARL OF ARRAN, K.P.; 
CAPTAIN THE HON. MOUBRAY ST. JOHN. 


Bankers.—_LLOYD’S BANK, LIMITED, 222 Strand, W.C. 2, Head Office 
and Branches; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S 
BANK, LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2, and Branches, and 
Head Office, 41 Lothbury, E.C. 2. 


Owing to the continued increase in the sales of “‘ Bovril ’’ the Directors 
have decided that the Company’s stocks of raw material, &c., should be 
enlarged, and it is intended to use the proceeds of this issue for that 
purpose. 

The average net profits, after deduction of Debenture interest, since 
the Incorporation of the Company in 1896, have been £122,967 per annum, 
and the net profits, after deduction of Debenture interest, for the last 
three years, have been as follows, viz. :— 


1916 £147,809 
1917 £152,297 
1918 £158,558 


The interest on the Five-Year Notes now being issued will be £18,000 
per annum. 

These Notes will rank in priority to the Share Capital of the Company 
amounting to £2,000,000, upon which dividends have been paid yearly since 
the formation of the Company, the dividends for 1918 being 54 per cent. on 
the Preference Shares, 7 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, and 10d. a 
Share free of Income Tax (being approximately 5} per cent. gross) on the 
Deferred Shares. 

The amount standing to 
accounts at present is £39,000. 

The Company have refrained from raising the price of “ Bovril ” 
throughout the War, and it is felt that the present large increase in the 
demand for “‘ Bovril ” can, in a measure, be attributed to this policy. 

The Articles of Association contain the following Article as to votes of 
Members :— 

“71. On a show of hands every member present in 
have one vote, and upon a poll every Preference Shareholder present 
in poeeee or by proxy shall have one vote for every Share held by him 
and every Ordinary and Deferred Shareholder present in person or by 
proxy shall have one vote for every two Shares held by him.”’ ; 
The ae | material contract has been entered into, viz. :— 

7th April, 1919, Indenture between the Company of the one part 
and the Earl of Arran, K.P., and Captain the Hon. Moubray St. John 
of the other part being the Trust Deed securing the Notes. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and the Trust 
Deed can be ins ted at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company at 
any time during business hours while the list remains open. 

_ Application will be made in due course to the Committee of the Stock 
Rechange, London, for a settlement in and an official quotation of the 
otes. 

Applications for Notes should be made u 
the Prospectus and sent to the Company’s Ban 
tance for the amount payable on application. 

If the whole amount yp for by any Applicant is not allotted, the 
balance of the amount paid on application will be appropriated towards 
the sum payable on allotment. In the case of an Applicant to whom no 
allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, 

Failure by allottees in payment at the due date of any instalment will 
Pee <1 = allotment liable to cancellation and the previous payinents to 

Brokerage at the rate of } per cent. will be paid on all Notes alfotted in 
respect of Applications bearing the stamp of chess or ee 


the credit of Reserve in the Company's 


rson shall 


nm the form accompanying 
ers, together with a remit- 








LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ARTHUR T. SLOGGETT, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O0. 


K.C.V.O. 

W. E. LAWSON JOHNSTON. 

DOUGLAS WALKER, Managing Director. 

Solicitors —NEISH, HOWELL & HALDANE, 47 Watling Street, London, 
E.C. 4. 


Auditors. JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & CO., 58 Cole- 
man Street, E.C. 

Secretary and Registered Office—W. A. HARRIS, 148-166 Old Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the offices 
of the Company or from the Bankers, Solicitors and Auditors, or by 
application to a Stockbroker. 


N 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 


BOVRIL LIMITED. 


Issue of £300,000 6 p.c. Five-Year Notes (in denominations of £10, £50 
and £100) at 98; p.c. 

To the Directors of Bovril Limited. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £* ’ being a 
deposit of 6 per cent. on Application for £ ’ of the above Notes, 
I/we request you to allot me/us that amount of Notes upon the terms of 
the Prospectus dated April 7th, 1919, and I/we hereby arree to accent the 
sarfie or any less amount you may allot to me/us, and to pay the further 
instalments when due in the manner provided by the said Prospectus, and 
I/we authorise you to register me/us as the holder of the Notes so allotted. 
I/we request that any allotment made in respect to this application may 
be in 

Sd RiséenaunsavsnnsineeeninteaeecoeteNiaihsiuasens Notes of £10 each 


£50 ,, 
sonterenaiiaies » £100 


I/we hereby declare that this Application is not made by or for the 
benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, 1916. 

I viccxrnapstnsosecceosantebtechdvdiivioncte 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
pe SS eo ; 


De scriptio n 
Date 


Usual Signature 
(Please write distinctly.) 
Applications must be for not less than £10, and must be for multiples 
of £10. 
No receipt will be issued for payment on application, but an acknow 
ledgment will be forwarded in due course, either by an Allotment Letter or 
by the return of the deposit. 
*Norse.—The deposit on a £10 Note is ... £010 @ 
ws a £50 . oi .. £210 0 
~» », £100 a ocd ~~ ee Ze 
This Form must be filled up and sent with remittance for the amount 
payable on application to Lloyds Bank, Limited, 222 Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, Head Office and Branches, or to the London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London E.C. 2, and 
Branches and Head Office, 41 Lothbury, E.C. 2. Cheques should be mado 
payable to Bearer and crossed. 


























